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BRIDGE OF ST. ANGELO. 


FROM THE BYRON GALLERY. 


But lo! the dome—the vast and wondrous dome, 
To which Diana’s marvel was a cell,— 
Christ’s mighty shrine above his martyr’s tomb! 


But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone—with nothing like to thee— 

Worthiest of God, the holy, and the true. 

Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 

Forsook his former city, what could be, 

Of earthly structures, in his honor piled, 

Of a sublimer aspect ? Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty, are all 
aisled 

In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. . 


This view from the left bank of the Tiber 
discloses the Castle of St. Angelo on the right, 
with its bridge in the centre. This bridge, al- 
though seen here in front, is in the rear of the 
mighty Cathedral of St. Peter, which, with its 
wondrous dome, is seen towering aloft in 
stately majesty. 

The Childe, after weeping over, the many 
woes of Italia, turns to his long-sought shrine, 
beloved Rome! the city of his soul! 


Italia! oh Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of Beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 





On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d by shame, 

And annals graved in characters of flame. 

Oh God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 

Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst claim 

Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 

To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy dis- 
tress. 


Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires! and control 

In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferance? Come and 
see 

The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 

O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 

Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless wo ; 

An empty urn within her withered hands, 

Whose holy dust was scattered long ago ; 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 

Of their heroic dwellers; dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness ? 

Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her dis- 
tress. 





THE DEVOTED. 


Who says that the heroic stirs no longer 
In this our English life ; 
That in rude times men’s frames and hearts were 
stronger, 
Their souls in faith more rife ; 
That luxury has sapped the deep foundation 
On which alone is based 
What makes a great man, and a mighty nation; 
The noble deed, and lofty aspiration, 
Like giants, in a pigmy population, 
Seem monstrous and misplaced ? 


Whoso says this makes falsehood more than 
truth 

Good weak, and evil strong, 

Sets forceful manhood under stormy youth, 
Asserts God’s rule is wrong. 

Our heart revolts against the writhering crecd ; 
And though our eyes were blind, 

There shines an inner-light by which we read 

Ae eee pan could never be —— ‘ 

should on good, not good on ill sueceed— 

Or woe to human kind? 
DLIII. 
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And if sight fail, and if that inner light 
Darkling, at times, appear, 

Out of the war, where good and evil fight 
(Our fainting faith to cheer,) 

Some champion of the Right, when cowards fly, 
Restores the battle still ; 

Still rears his spotless flag against the sky, 

Still shouts aloud his glorious rallying cry, 

Still shows how soldiers of the faith can die, 
Victors o’er World and Will. 


Such champions our England still has found, 
When needed, aye at hand, 

Sneerer, put off thy sneer, and look around, 
Behold them where they stand ! 

Where storm-winds rave, and sunless skies lie 


ar ; 
About the Arctic shore, 

Devoted Franklin and his sailors mark, 

Wrestling with death upon their ice-bound bark, 

Wandcring anon—then frozen stiff, and stark, 
But suffering no more. 


Look southward now—the wounded of our foes 
Strew Alma’s bloody plain, 
The victors march upon the battle’s close, 
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But one wills to remain. 
A man we knew not—never thought to know— 
Who what he can will try. 
Moving among that mass of pain and woe, 
Upon his work of mercy, to and fro, 
He used his life in succoring the foe, . 
Then sougit his friends—to die ! 


I said “ one willed to stay "—I was unjust ; 
He did not stay alone. 

A soldier servant shared the ghastly trust— 
His name, ev’n, is unknown, 

And there in faith and love and duty strong, 
Among that writhing-host 

Of enemies, all day and all night long, 

Defying chance of violence or wrong, 

To entomb the dead, and help the living throng— 
These two men held their post! 


Nor to men only such heroic mould 
Of heart is given. 
See yonder band of women—young and old— 
No nuns, yet brides of Heaven ; 
Forsaking all that to their sex is dear— 
Some wealth,—all, home and ease— 
Womanly pity chasing woman’s fear, 
They go to bind lopped limbs, pale heads to 


rear, 
And with soft touch, and softer speech to cheer 
Our sufferers o’er the seas ! 


If England have aught good, ’tis that she knows 
Due reverence to give 

To those who die in duty’s work, and those 
For duty’s work who live. 

Grieving for all that these great dead have borne, 
All these great living bear. 

We know they die and suffer to adorn 

Life with examples—such as, though we mourn, 

In our hearts and our children’s shall be worn 
While men breathe English air ! 

Punch. 


From the Churchman. 
“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


With every earthly blessing crowned, 
Upheld by heavenly grace, 

While smiling plenty decks the ground, 

’ And health adorns each face ; 
Each face that makes our home’s delight, 
With joy all day,—with peace at night,— 
And scarce one unfulfilled desire, 
To which our craving hearts aspire ; 
With fame perhaps—and guerdons won ;— 
This is God’s will—in kindness done! 





If some things pleasant be denied, 
And heavenly favors fail ; 
Less bountiful the harvest’s pride, 
Or some dear cheek grow pale; 
A little clouding of delight, 
A care by day, a watch by night ; 
And, ah! such unfulfilled desire, 
Till even hope begins to tire ; 
Fame !—'twas a breath! no trophies won— 
It is Thy will—* Thy will be done !” 


A wilder ap darker day— 
O heavenly strength, forsake not now! 


POETRY. 


The corn and wine are swept away, 

And anguish makes the strong man bow! 
Dear faces, too, our home’s delight, 
Are gone !—our day is turned to night ;— 
In dust is hid each fond desire, 
And hopes lie on the funeral pyre; 
Friends, fame, and joy, and guerdons won, 
Vanished—Oh, God! “ Thy will be done !” 


Old, weary—yet in mercy crowned 

With Heaven’s sustaining grace ; 
If plenty clothe, or leave, the ground, 

What matter? Short thy space! 
Look forward to that home’s delight, 
Where never more comes on the night ; 
Where all fulfilled each high desire, 
To which thy heart could e’er aspire : 
The vanished found,—the haven won,— 
If here, as there, “ His will be done !” 

W. W. M. 

Boston, Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 





“YE SUBALTERNS IN ENGLAND.” 
From Turr, of the Fusiliers in the Crimea, to 
Murr, of the Grenadiers, at St. James's. 
Ye subalterns in England, 
Who live alife of ease, 
How little do ye think upon 
Our sufferings o'er the seas, 
To sup, lunch, dine, and lunch again, 
Upon fried pork we go, 
And three deep, we've to sleep, 
In the trenches, all a-row 
With the batteries roaring loud and long, 
Four hundred guns or so! 


The ghosts of clothing colonels 
Would shudder in their graves; 

For no two of us are rigged the same, 
And scarce a fellow shaves. 

Light cavalry and heavy swell 
Black as coal-heavers show ; 

You can keep clean so cheap, 
But here a tub’s no go; 

For water you've to shell out strong, 
And then it’s salt, you know. 


Out here we need no boot-jacks, 
For in our boots we sleep, 
One never sees a dressing-case, 
And hair-brushes are cheap. 
Duce a cigar one gets to smoke; 
Short pipes we’re glad to blow; 
And we floor rum from store, 
As we can’t have Bordeaux— 
The point is, something short and strong, 
’ Although it may be low. 


But round the flag of England 
We'll our last cartridge burn, 
Till we have made the Russians smart, 
And victors home return. 
Then, when, as veteran warriors, 
At féte and ball we show, 
With the fame of our name, 
The ladies’ hearts will glow, 
And while you swells are voted bores, 





The pace, oh, shan’t we go! 
Punch. 








MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 


Speeches by the Right Honorable T. B. Macau- 
lay, M. P., corrected by himself. .8vo. Lon- 
don, 1854. 


[A considerable number of pages at the 
beginning of this article is taken up by a dis- 
cussion of the right of a London publisher to 
issue reports of these Speeches, without the 
writer’s consent ;—and by a critical attack 
upon the said publisher's edition of them. This 
we omit.] 


Tue question may, perhaps, be asked, ‘ But 
which is the more authentic form of the two ?’ 
It appears that Mr. Macaulay corrected nine 
of the speeches within a few days of their de- 
livery, and these are given correctly in both 
editions. For the remainder, Mr. Fe sa 
says, he has given the ‘substance of the 
speeches with perfect ingenuousness.’ More 

an this it is plain, that none of the reports 
ever gave, for they differ from one another as 
much as Mr. Macaulay’s version from them.— 
Indeed, in no shorthand report, for the news- 
papers, can more than this general fidelity be 
maintained, if, as in Mr. Macaulay’s case, a 
speaker be very rapid. He assures us, 
that very able shorthand writers have com- 
plained that they could not follow him.” We 
cannot but think, also, (though we speak only 
from conjecture,) that Mr. Macaulay’s present 
issue of the speeches which he did not correct 
for the ‘ Mirror of Parliament,’ or the ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Debates,’ has sometimes had the ad- 
vantage of certain fragments of manuscript or 
jottings of notes, with which he aided his 
memory at the time of preparation, and which 
he has discovered in some ‘ancient crypt.’ 
Of these speeches generally, however, he says 
he ‘does not pretend to give with accuracy, 
the diction of those which he did not him- 
self correct within a week after they were 
delivered ;’ but we can easily credit the truth 
of what follows :—‘ Many expressions, and a 
few paragraphs, linger in my memory, though 
the rest, including much that had been care- 
fully premeditated, is irrecoverably lost.’— 
‘Many expressions,—though connectives and 
forms of construction be gone—we can read- 
ily conceive have been faithfully reproduced ; 
for it is a characteristic of men of ardent im- 
agination ‘and tenacious memory, that even 
unwritten felicities of thought and expression 
are almost never forgotten. The words or 
saan y which carry the thought are remem- 

ered, though the structure of sentences may 
be varied. We believe that Robert Hall, in 
this way, sometimes reproduced every essen- 
tial characteristic’ of certain sermons, (vary- 
ing the construction only) which he had not 
preached for years. 
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While the style of those speeches which 
Mr. Macaulay has here corrected for the first 
time, is infinitely more his own, than that of 
the reported speeches, he assures us the sub- 
stance is faithfully given. We cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting the manly 
declaration which he makes on this subject :— 


‘The substance of the remaining speeches I 
have given with perfect ingenuousness. I have 
not made alterations for the purpose of saving 
my own reputation, either for consistency or for 
foresight. I have not softened down the strong 
terms in which I formerly expressed opinions 
which time and thought may have modified ; nor 
have I retouched my predictions, in order to 
make them correspond with subsequent events. 
Had I represented myself as speaking, in 1831, 
in 1840, or in 1845, as I should speak, in 1853, I 
should have deprived my book of its chief value. 
This volume is now at least a strictly honest re- 
cord of opinions and reasonings which were 
heard, with favor, by a large part of the Com- 
mons of England, at some important conjunc- 
tures; and such a record, however low it may 
stand in the estimation of the literary critic, can- 
not but be of use to the historian.’* 


For ourselves, we have been equally de- 
lighted with the manner and the matter of 
these speeches. They are wonderful, not 
merely as compositions, but as specimens of 
true deliberative eloquence; and equally ad- 
mirable for the just, and often deep, practical, 
political philosophy, with which they are every- 
where imbued. 

Weare aware it is the opinion of some folks, 
who, if they see some one faculty in a ve 
variously endowed mind signally predomi- 
nant, imagine that the others must not only 
be relatively, but absolutely, inferior—who, in 
short, have a difficulty in judging of the tout 
ensemble of all its qualities—that Mr. Macaulay 
is too imaginative—too profuse in illustration— 
too stately—too this, and too that, to admit of 
his attaining the highest excellences of the true 
oratorical style,—of that style which Aristotle 
calls the Aégis &ywnoruh, and of which, by 
general consent, Demosthenes is the most per- 
fect, if not the sole perfect example. As it is 
not given to any man to be equally every 
thing, so it would not be wonderful if Mr. 
Macaulay, having been for the most part en- 
gaged in a very different kind of composition, 
or rather in several different kinds of compo- 
sition (in all of which he has exhibited a sin- 
gular facility,) and, having given to his ora- 
torical talents no exclusive development, had 
encountered the usual fortunes of the pent- 
athlete, and sacrificed, in some degree, con- 
centration of power, in one form, for varied 
excellence in many. But, on the whole, we 
must profess our conviction, that it is rather 


* Preface, p. xii. 
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the skilful adaptation to the requirements 
of the true oratorical style which these 
speeches display, than any failure in that re- 
spect, that ought to surprise us. It is not the 
similarity between the style of this volume 
and that of the ‘ Essays,’ or the ‘ History,’ that 
so much strikes us, (at least, in a very large 
proportion of passages,) as the degree in 
which the first differs from the second, in obe- 
dience to the flexibility, the vivacity, the en- 
ergy which the spoken style in a deliberative 
assembly demands.* 

The general and very undeniable, common- 
places of criticism as to the truest style of or- 
atory, we should be the last to dispute; and 
this Journal, where they have been so con- 
stantly contended for, would be the last place 
wherein to dispute them. The characteristics 
of that style,—its impatience of the abstract 
and the ornate; its demand that philosophy 
should be used only to minister to the practi- 
cal, lend its wisdom without parade, and even 
without the expansion into which, when there 
is no parade, a philosophic mind (like that of 
Burke, for example,) loves to wander ; its parsi- 
mony of imagery, except where the illustrations 
themselves are the flashes of passion, or can be 
held in solution in metaphor; its business- 
like point and brevity, to the utmost limit at 
which brevity can consist with perspicuity ; its 
uniform preference of energy to elegance, 
whether of conception or expression ; and its 
rejection of all cdumade merely as such, and 
except so far as it is a more pleasurable, and 
therefore more effectual vehicle of conveying 
instruction or insinuating argument; its ever- 
varied flow—rapid or gentle—placid or rough 
—breaking into foam, or murmuring between 
peaceful banks, just as the course of the chan- 
nel offers obstructions which chafe passion or 
invite the unimpeded and tranquil flow of 
sympathy ; its flexible adaptation to the whole 
play of emotion, whatever that may be ; its 
rapid changes of construction ; its speaking 
pauses; its vivacious apostrophes; its ques- 
tions which carry their own answer; its sup- 
pressions more eloquent than speech ; changes 
if we may so say, all responsive to the varying 
attitudes and gestures of mind, and (where 
eloquence is perfect) reflected again in an- 
swering variations of voice, and feature, and 
action :—these are some of the characteristics 
of that eloquence, the analysis of which is as 


* It is perhaps true that a less violent transition 
would be necessary to Mr. Macaulay than to many 
in passing from one style to the other. He has 
written history in a form which, without sacrificing 
any dignity which in any intelligible sense belongs 
to such composition, has much of the animation of 
the happiest ular eloquence. He has shown 
that a stiff ay ormal air, and scorn of vivacious 
details, are happily not essential to the dignity of 
the Historic Muse. 
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difficult as the description of the physical 
changes which pass in alternate light and 
shadow over a speaking countenance ; but it 
is recognized the moment it is heard, just as 
the latter is interpreted the moment it is 


seen. 

If a popular deliberative assembly is impa- 
tient (as it always will be) of redundant phi- 
losophy or exuberant imagery, even when the 
first has the genuine qualities of philosophy, 
and the other the appropriate grace of poetry, 
it need hardly be said, that it will reject with 
double disgust the ambitious affectation of 
either; the parade of profound or subtile 
thought without the reality, and the meretri- 
cious ornament which juvenility and inex 
rience are apt to mistake for eloquence. But 
let the deviation from the truest eloquence be 
from what cause it will, whether from powers 
of argument or imagination, great indeed but 
misapplied, or simply from a ridiculous carica- 
ture of the very qualities thus mocked, the 
reasons for which a deliberative assembl 
resents any such deviation are obvious; it is 
because it is a deliberative assembly, bent on 
business, having grave and weighty interests 
to deal with, and hard practical knots to untie. 
What is strictly ad rem, and uttered under 
the influence of natural feeling, can alone 
secure its permanent attention, and is sure to 
do so.* 

But fully conceding the characteristics of the 
style which Aristotle has analyzed, and De- 
mosthenes exemplified, we are to recollect 
that even these may be exhibited with equal 
nature in different men, though within ve 
different limits. ‘They will vary not only wi 
the age, the country, the assembly, but quite 
as much with the intellectual character of the 
individual speaker, and yet the qualities in 
question may be exhibited strictly within the 
sphere of nature. 

Take, for example, the imaginative element. 
We have spoken of the parsimony with which 
the true orator uses it; but this respects 
rather the forms imagination assumes than the 
frequency of its exercise, or affects its fre- 

uency only when a single thought is super- 
y wa y illustrated. Ten illustrations of one 
point would be intolerable; but ten illustra- 
tions of as many points is a very different 
matter. There are some minds so’ imagina- 
tive, so apt to seize analogies, (Burke’s for 
example,) that with them to think is almost 


* Of all the deliberative bodies ever assembled, 
the House of Commons is - the most fastid- 
ious in this respect. It will concede liberal indul- 
gence to knowledge, simplicity, and nature, with 
whatsoever defects of manner associated,—though 
it will (these — presupposed) naturally and 
justly value every degree o epprcech to the per- 
fection of the true style of the highest practical 
eloquence. 
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to think in metaphor. They invent every 
moment a more vivid, symbolical language of 
their own than common terms supply. Now, 
will an orator of this stamp, however faithfully 
he may exemplify the principles we have 
been advocating, employ no more metaphors 
than a man in other respects of equal powers, 
but inferior here? The notion is of course 
absurd. If he feather the shaft with more 
than will carry it home—if he express his im- 
ages in the garish colors or exuberant forms 
of the poet, he has committed a grave error ; 
and no doubt that a temptation to do this will 
be one of the things against which such a con- 
stitution of mind will have to guard. But he 
may use most abundant metaphor, and be 
quite blameless. Hence, as we have said, the 
extent to which the use of the imagination is 
resorted to, even in the severest eloquence, 
will be a question of limits. As the natural 
effect of passion is to stimulate that in common 
with every other faculty, it will be stimulated 
in proportion as it is possessed; and if that 
which kindles it be indeed the inspiration of 
nature and genuine feeling, its more frequent 
manifestation will not offend ; in that case, it 
is Nature that speaks, and she will vindicate 
herself by the forms she assumes. For though 
the dialects of Nature are many, her language 
is one. 

Temperate as is the style of Demosthenes 
in this respect, we apprehend that if we could 
appreciate all the metaphors which lurk un- 
suspected in what now appear common terms, 
if we could detect every latent trope, every 
novel application of a familiar idiom, just as 
the ear of a native Greek could, we should 
find many a passage lighted up with a phos- 

horescent lustre of imagination where we now 
ittle suspect it; animated with a life which, 
circulating in the words themselves, and not 
disclosed to us by the formalities of simile, the 
‘cold obstruction’ of a dead language con- 
ceals from us. We see only the outlines of 
the figures on the tapestry; the vivid colors 
have paled by time. 

Take, again, the undeniably true principle, 
that the object of the orator being conviction 
and "Leaps sg even conviction only that 
he may persuade; pleasure as such, however 
refined, is not to be sought independently of 
the end aimed at; nor at all, except as energy 
and harmony—striking images— apt words in 
apt places’ are, though employed for another 
and a higher purpose, necessarily productive 
of pleasure, and, by being grateful, aid atten- 
tion and facilitate the admission of argument ; 
still, how wide are the limits, within which 
that maxim may be acted on with equal 
honesty, varied only by the powers of the 

cer, not by the demands of style! Up to 
the stated limit the severest style admits of 
such pleasurable accessories ; beyond it, the 
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excitement of pleasure is felt to be foreign; 
and the ornaments intended to effect it, how- 
ever grateful in themselves, a correct taste at 
once pronounces to be meretricious. _We re- 
peat, that the problem is one of limitsydepend- 
ant on the qualities of mind in the speaker. 
With equal honesty of purpose, with equal in- 
tention of saying nothing merely to afford a 
delight alien from the purpose in hand, with 
equal desire to subordinate the very pleasure 
which an appropriate vehicle of thought, not 
only will, but must produce, how different will 
be the degree of pleasure which the composi- 
tions of different men inspire ; and how much 
more effective, because a more pleasurable ve- 
hicle of thought, will be the one than the other! 

No orator is to speak for the sake of produ- 
cing pleasure ; no orator is to speak (so far as 
possible) without producing pleasure! A 
nice distinction, some will think; and some, 
perhaps, a downright paradox. Yet it is 
easily explained ; for it simply means that the 
pleasurable is only to be aimed at by the 
orator for the sake of an ulterior end,—not for 
its own sake as an wltimate end. As Aristo- 
tle says in his introduction to his analysis of 
those qualities which ought to distinguish the 
true style of eloquence. ‘It is naturally de- 
lightful to all men to receive instruction in 
forms which give pleasure.’ Now strictly ad- 
hering to this maxim, we say that conformity 
to it may be very variously exemplified by 
different orators ; that is, that the application 
of the rule is still a question of limits. There 
is a point beyond which we can say that the 
object which ought to have been merely in- 
volved in a higher one, has been made more 
or less the principle, and therefore an offence 
has been committed; but still the limits are 
not inconsiderable within which no such faults 
are chargeable, and where the difference of 

leasure from different styles of eloquence is 
inconceivably great. 

Take, for example, the appropriate plea- 
sure given by a flexible and harmonious style. 
Prose has its music as well as verse; not like 
that of verse, indeed, for one of its very ex- 
cellences is freedom from everything which 
shall even remind the ear of metrical arrange- 
ment,—of aught that may suggest the idea of 
jingle or rhyme. Yet it has its characteristic 
melody not less than poetry itself; not that 
of the lyre or lute, which so easily ‘ weds it- 
self to immortal verse,,—of measured caden- 
ces and complex harmony; but a wild and 
free, ever pleasant though ever varying music 
like that of Nature ; like that of the whisper- 
ing winds and falling waters,—such as is heard 
by mountain streams or in the leafy woods of 
summer. Not less than poetry itself has 
prose its sweet and equable, its impetuous and 
rapid flow; its full and majestic harmonies, its 
abrupt transitions, its impressive pauses, its 
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grateful though not regularly recurring ca- 
dence. 

Now the effect on the minds of hearers, in 
fixing attention, in stimulating the memory 
and every other faculty, will immeasurably 
vary with the degree in which prose attains 
its appropriate excellences in different styles 
of an equally genuine eloquence; though in 
all, the aim with which it will be employed, 
and the kind and degree of pleasure it will 
impart, will be specifically different from those 
of verse. The human mind,—the mind of 
the uneducated as well as of the cultured—is 
s0 constituted as to enjoy those excellences, 
and, by enjoying, to have every faculty to 
which the orator wishes to gain access for the 
purpose of operating conviction of persuasion 
legitimately stimulated. The pleasure, like 
that which is found in many instances of a 
beneficent complexity in the ends contem- 
plated by Nature (as in that of the palate as 
subordinated to digestion), is not a separate, 
nor the ultimate thing, but auxiliary to another 
and ulterior design. When wholesome food 
is relished, that very enjoyment is subservient 
to healthy digestion; and this may illustrate 
the pleasure which legitimate eloquence 
should impart; when the palate is tickled by 
dainties at the expense of the stomach, we 
are reminded of the error of meretricious 
oratory. 

But still the degree in which the pulchrum 
may be made legitimately to conspire with the 
utile is a question of limits which will be 
differently resolved by different minds, and 
whether more perfectly or less, will depend 
both on their own structure, and on the taste 
and culture of the hearers. 

No doubt the great leading principle which 
should determine the whole code of, rhetorical 
maxims must be derived from the design of 
such compositions; and if a man carefully 
bears that in mind, he will rarely fail in at 
least avoiding faults, if he has not the faculties 
which justify him in aspiring to the higher ex- 
cellences of the oratorical art. But the point 
which we are more particularly desirous of 
illustrating is this,—that where there are such 
powers, the legitimate pleasure which their 
exercise will give will be very different in 
different men.—To employ one more illustra- 
tion. If men, instead of the ordinary mode 
of writing, were to adopt a system hke the 
"magecre tee of ancient Mexico, there would 

e no doubt infinite degrees of the better and 
the worse in its exhibition —approximations 
to a certain ideal “ perfection of style.” That 
which should give the symbols the elaborate 
finish and perfect detail of ordinary painting 
would certainly not be that “ perfection ;” be- 
cause another end than that of the painter’s 
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tempt to engraft the appropriate pleasures of 
poetry on eloquence. Still, just as in the em- 
ployment of imagery, or of the various music 
of prose, by the orator, there would be no in- 
considerable range in which the writers of 
such symbols might evince varying skill. 
Without wishing to give them any of the ille- 
gitimate attractions of the pictorial art, or do- 
ing anything except for the purpose (as Aris- 
totle says) of making “comprehension more 
easy,” by making it more “ pleasant,”—they 
might, by a thousand graces, and with no more 
time and effort than an inferior artist would 
expend, render the meaning more clear or 
more impressive, more distinct or more vivid. 

If we examine these speeches of Mr. Ma- 
caulay, not simply by some abstract canons 
of ideal perfection in oratorical style, which 
scarcely any man has exemplified, but by a 
due reference to the variable limits imposed 
by the variable structure of different minds, 
—limits within which the conditions of that 
style may be adequately complied with,—we 
must again profess our surprise at the degree 
in which many of these speeches fulfil those 
conditions. We have no ‘scruple in saying 
they will in that respect sustain comparison 
with any speeches with which the whole range 
of British oratory has supplied us. 

The orator whom Mr. Macaulay most resem- 
bles—and it must strike every reader—is Ed- 
mund Burke. We may go a step further; we 
aflirm that measured by the usual practical tests 
—some we will shortly mention—these speech- 
es, merely as speeches, are superior to those of 
Burke. Glowing with the characteristics of 
mind which distinguished Burke, Mr. Macaulay 
in the main has attained a far closer approxima- 
tion to what the style of deliberative eloquence 
demands than Burke did; has exerted a more 
successful control over the splendid powers 
wliich may so easily, in relation to eloquence, 
allure into “ splendida vitia ;” and subordinated 
more rigorously the entire elements of his mind 
to the duties and functions of the public speak- 
er. Inspired, like Burke, with the spirit of po- 
litical philosophy, he more discreetly limits the 
“ circuit of its musings,” and makes it the ser- 
vant, not the master of his eloquence ; equally 
affluent in vivid and original imagery,—im- 
agery which, like that of Burke, is fed by 
sources almost boundless, and to which every 
realm of human knowledge is made tributary, 
—he has, in no case, fallen into the extrava- 
gancies into which Burke’s daring genius not 
seldom hurried him. Possessed like Burke of 
an imperial command over all the treasures 
of the English language, Mr. Macaulay in the 
best passages of his speeches has attained, if 
not the ever various, flexile ease of his great 
prototype, yet greater point, condensation, and 


art ought to be contemplated. It would be as|energy than it would be easy to parallel from 
great a mistake, and of the same kind, to at-| Burke’s most successful speeches. 
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Whatever the resemblances, and they are 
very striking, between the speeches of Burke 
and those of Mr. Macaulay, nothing can more 
clearly show what we have said as to the great- 
er adaptation of the latter to the conditions 
of effective deliberative eloquence, than the 
contrast between the impatience with which 
the House listened to Burke, at least in his 
latter years, and the hearty welcome which it 
has always accorded to Mr. Macaulay. If this 
be not the solution, then all that can be said 
is, that the House of Commons must be a very 
different assembly from what it was in the time 
of the elder orator. Burke often managed to 
empty the House: Mr. Macaulay, if it be 
known that he is likely to speak, never fails to 
fill it. If the benches are empty when he be- 
gins, no sooner is it known that he is speaking, 
than numbers flock in, and hang on his ac- 
cents with breathless attention. Certainly he 
does not want the testimonies to signal elo- 
quence enumerated by Cicero, “ coronam mul- 
tiplicem, judicium erectum, crebras assensiones, 
multas admirationes.” Another, and perhaps 
more effective proof of the power of his speech- 
es 18, that they have generally had an immedi- 
ate effect in shaping the course of the debate ; 
sometimes an appreciable, and, in one or two 
cases, if we are correctly informed, a decisive 
effect on the instant judgment of the House.* 


* Success, if we except the rare case of imme- 
diately triumphing over adverse prejudices, is 
always a problematical proof of oratorical skill. 
The divinest eloquence, if the truth it urges be 
unwelcome, will too often stand little chance 
against ad captandum fallacies, which the preju- 
dices and foregone conclusions of an audience 
will make them hug to their bosoms, and applaud 
to the echo. Just as a general may exhibit the 
highest strategetical and tactical skill, and yet 
be defeated by contingencies over which he had 
no control, and of which no human sagacity 
could have made him prescient; so the orator 
may often encounter prejudices against which 
the most cogent argument and the most power- 
ful motives may be directed in vain; and none 
know this better than the sacred orator! For 
this reason we have always so much admired the 
definition of rhetoric given by Aristotle. “It is 
not,” says he, “the art which teaches us how to 
persuade, but how to put together the things 
which on a given subject and occasion ought to 
persuade, or which are best calculated to persuade ;” 
Od 7d weicat GAAQ 7d idly 7a Swdpxovta mIava 
mep) Exacrov. 

The ease with which any orator may win gold- 
en opinions from an andience to whom he ad- 
dresses only what flatters their vanity, or coin- 
cides with their wishes; and the agreeable “ ex- 
altation ’ which attends the operation, are most 
amusingly ridiculed by Socrates in the Menexe- 
nus. The\task, he says, of the public orators 
appointed to pronounce the public panegyrics on 
those who had deserved well of their country, 
is easy enough. He describes in an exquisitely 
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Two errors of Burke, into which many great 
speakers besides Burke have fallen, Mr. Ma- 
caulay has discreetly avoided. It was not. 
solely the excess of disquisition and illustra- 
tion, of ill-timed wisdom and profuse imagery, 
which made the House impatient of Burke’s 
speeches; it was as much the too frequent 
obtrusion of himself tn the House, and his 
excessive length. Both these are serious er- 
rors. Mr. Macaulay is chargeable with nei- 
ther. His appearances have been in the esti- 
mate of his audience-only too infrequent, and 
have ever been most welcome. His speeches 
have generally been of very moderate dimen- 
sions compared with many of Pitt, Fox, Burke. 
Brougham, and many other of our greater or- 
ators. The generality of those in the present 
volume little exceed twenty pages; many, 
and yet on large subjects, are considerably 
under that. One, and only one,—on a very 
vast theme, the Government of India, (1833) 
—extends to forty pages. There is one also 
of thirty pages; of the rest none exceed 
twenty-five. 

As to the chefs d’euvre of most of our other 
orators, they have come down to us in so mu- 
tilated a form, that it is difficult to make any 
comparison of merit. We hardly know what 
Charles James Fox was in his very highest 
moods, so imperfectly has he been reported ; 
though we hold it certain that he possessed 
more of the ancient devdrqns—of the essential 
characteristics of Demosthenes—than any oth- 
er orator England has produced. We think 
so in spite of Lord Brougham’s remarks on the 
differences between them, which after all affect 
rather the form than soul of their eloquence. 
But the bulk of his reported speeches give, it 
must be confessed, but faint traces of the as- 
tonishing powers which all tradition has ascrib- 
ed to him. We must say the same of Pitt. 
It may seem to many almost like profanity to 
say so, but we find the generality of their re- 





ironical vein the pleasing self-inflation under 
which, as he pretends, he always listened to the 
encomiums on his country and his countrymen.’ 
Somehow, he tells us, they always sent him away 
thinking himself a far finer, nobler, and even 
taller fellow than he was! The pleasing delu- 
sion, he avers sometimes remained with him for 
so long as four or even five days, during which 
he thought himself “in the islands of the blest.” 
When Menexenus pities the condition of a cer- 
tain panegyrist, who is likely not to be appointed 
in time to make due preparation, Socrates says, 
“ How so, my fine fellow? These folks are al- 
ways provided with speeches ready made; and if | 
not, it would not be difficult to extemporize on 
such subjects. If indeed it were required to 
eulogize the Athenians among the Spartans, or 
the Spartans among the Athenians, a persuasive 
and plausible orator would be required sure 
enough.” 
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rted speeches desperately tedious reading. 
Of the + are wi which have been more per- 
fectly transmitted to us, revised like these of 
Mr. Macaulay by the speakers themselves, we 
know of none from which passages more hap- 

ily combining all the characteristics of gen- 
uine deliberative eloquence could be produced 
than many in this volume. If challenged to 
justify the assertion, we should not hesitate to 
accept the challenge; we do not believe it 
possible to produce from any speaker passages 
which better exemplify the style we have been 

eaking of than the following extracts. We 
deliberately pit them, not merely for splendor 
of imagery or expression—but for argument, 
point, nervous energy, vivacity, variety, against 
any the doubter shall confront with them. Nor 
are they always the most powerful we could 
produce ; some we pass by for the reasons for 
‘which Mr. Macaulay has reluctantly published 
them, and some because they cannot be easily 
torn from the context. 

We will commence with an extract from the 
speech on the “ Sugar Duties.” He thus power- 
fully exposes the inconsistency of those—many 
of them, by the way, had been advocates of 
slavery to the very last—who had’ qualms 
about the admission of slave-grown sugar from 
Brazil, and none about that of’ slave-grown 
cotton, tobacco, and rice from America :— 


Observe, I am not disputing the paramount 
authority of moral obligation. I am not setting 
up pecuniary considerations against moral con- 
siderations. I know that it would. be not only 
a wicked, but a short-sighted policy, to aim at 
making a nation like this great and prosperous 
by violating the laws of justice. To those laws, 
enjoin what they may, I am prepared to submit. 
But I will not palter with them; I will not cite 
them to-day in order to serve one turn, and 
quibble them away to-morrow in order to serve 
another. I will not have two standards of right; 
one to be applied when I wish to protect a favorite 
interest at the public cost, and another to be ap- 
plied when I wish to replenish the exchequer, and 
to give an impulse to trade. I will not have two 
weights or two measures. I will not blow hot 
and cold, play fast and loose, strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. Can the Government say as 
much? Are gentlemen opposite prepared to 
act in conformity with their own principles? 
They need not look long for opportunities. The 
Statute-book swarms with enactments directly 
opposed to the rule which they profess to respect. 
I will take a single instance from our existing 
laws, and propound it to the gentlemen opposite 
as a test, if I must not say of their sincerity, yet 
of their power of moral discrimination. Take 
the article of tobacco. Not only do you admit 
the tobacco of the United States, which is grown 
by slaves ; not only do you admit the tobacco of 
Cuba, which is grown by slaves, and by slaves, 
as you tell us, recently imported from Africa; 


but you actually interdict the free laborers of the | 


United Kingdom from growing tobacco. You 


have long had in your Statute-book laws pro- 
hibiting the cultivation of tobacco in England, 
and authorizing the Government, to destray all 
tobacco plantations, except a few square yards, 
which are suffered to exist unmolested in botani- 
cal gardens, for purposes of science. These 
laws did not extend to Ireland. The free pea- 
santry of Ireland began to grow tobacco. The 
cultivation spread fast. Down came your legis- 
lation upon it; and now, if the Irish freeman 
dares to engage in competition with the slaves 
of Virginia and Havanna, you exchequer 
him; you ruin him; you grub up his plantation. 
Here, then, we have a test by which we may 
try the consistency of the gentlemen opposite. 
I ask you, are you prepared, I do not say to ex- 
clude slave-grown tobacco, but to take away from 
slave-grown tobacco the monopoly which you 
now give to it, and to permit the free laborer 
of the United Kingdom to enter into competition 
on equal terms, on any terms, with the ne; 
who works under the lash? I am confident that 
the three right honorable gentlemen opposite, 
the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the late President of the 
Board of Trade, will all with one voice answer 
“No.” And why not? “Because, “they say, 
“it will injure the revenue. True, it is,” they 
will say, “ that the tobacco imported from abroad 
is grown by slaves, and by slaves many of whom 
have been recently carried across the Atlantic, 
in defiance, not only of justice and humanity, 
but of law and treaty. True it is that the culti- 
vators of the United Kingdom are freemen. 
But then on the imported tobacco we are able 
to raise at the Custom House a duty of six hun- 
dred per cent., sometimes indeed of twelve hun- 
dred per cent.; and, if tobacco were grown 
here, it would be difficult to get an excise dut 
of even a hundred per cent. e cannot submit 
to this loss of revenue; and, therefore, we must 
give a monopoly to the slave-holder, and make 
it penal in the freeman to invade that monopoly.” 
You may be right; but in the name of common 
sense be consistent. If this moral obligation, of 
which you talk so much, be one which may with 

ropriety yield to fiscal considerations, let us 
om Brazilian sugars. If it be paramount to all 
fiscal considerations, let us at least have British 
snuff and cigars.—(Pp. 341-343.) 


A-page or two further on occurs one of the 
most vivid pictures of the horrors of slavery 
ever presented to the public mind. Would 
to God every member of the American Union 
would read and ponder it! 


Then a new distinction is set up. The United 
States, it is said, have slavery ; but they have no 
slave trade. I deny that assertion. I say that 
the sugar and cotton of the United States are 
the fruits, not only of slavery, but of the slave 
trade. And I say further, that, if there be on 
the surface of this earth a country which, before 





God and man, is more accountable than an 
other for the misery and degradation of the ‘AL 
rican race, that country is not Brazil, the pro- 
duce of which the right honorable baronet ex- 


j¢ludes, but the United States, the produce of, 
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which he proposes to admit on more favorable 
terms than ever. I have no pleasure in going 
into an argument of this nature. I do not con- 
ceive that it is the duty of a member of the Eng- 
lish Parliament to discuss abuses which exist in 
other sovieties. Such discussion seldom tends to 
produce any reform of such abuses, and has a 
direct tendency to wound national pride, and to 
inflame national animosities. I would willingly 
avoid this subject ; but the right honorable baro- 
net leaves me no choice. I affirm, then, 
that there exists in the United States a slave 
trade, not less odious or demoralizing, nay, I do 
in my conscience believe more odious and more 
demoralizing, than that which is carried on be- 
tween Africa and Brazil. North Carolina and 
Virginia are to Louisiana and Alabama what 
Congo is to Rio Janiero. The slave States of 
the Union are divided into two classes — the 
breeding States, where the human beasts of bur- 
den increase and multiply, and become strong 
for labor, and the sugar and the cotton States, 
to which those beasts of burden are sent to be 
worked to death. To what an extent the traffic 
in man is carried on we may learn by comparing 
the census of 1830 with the census of 1840. 
North Carolina and Virginia are, as I have said, 
great breeding States. During the ten years 
from 1830 to 1840 the slave population of North 
Carolina was almost stationary. The slave 
pulation of Virginia positively decreased. 
et, both in North Carolina and Virginia, pro- 
agation was, during those ten years, going on 
fast. The number of births among the slaves in 
those States exceeded by hundreds of thousands 
the number of the deaths. What then became 
of the surplus? Look to the returns from the 
Southern States, and from the States whose pro- 
duce the right honorable baronet proposes to ad- 
mit with reduced duty or with no duty at all, 
and you will see. You will find that the increase 
in the breeding States was barely sufficient to 
meet the demand of the consuming States. In 
Louisiana, for example, where we know that the 
negro population is worn down by cruel toil, and 
would not, if left to itself, keep up its numbers ; 
there were, in 1830, 107,000 slaves; in 1840, 
170,000. In Alabama, the slave population 
during those ten years much more than doubled ; 
it rose from 117.000 to 253,000. In Mississippi 
it actually tripled. It rose from 65,000 to 
195,000. So much for the extent of this slave 
trade. And as to its nature, ask any English- 
man who has ever travelled in the Southern 
States. -Jobbers go about from plantation to 
plantation, looking out for proprietors who are not 
easy in their circumstances, and who are likely to 
sell cheap. <A black boy is picked up here, and 
a blak girl there. The dearest ties of nature and 
af marriage are torn asunder as rudely as they 
were ever torn asunder by any slave captain on 
the coast of Guinea. A gang of three or four 
hundred negroes is made up; and then these 
wretches, handcuffed, fettered, guarded by armed 
men, are driven southward as you would drive, 
or rather as you would not drive, a herd of oxen 
to Smithfield, that they may undergo the deadly 
labor of the sugar mill at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. A very: few years of that labor in that 





climate suffice to send the stoutest African to his 
grave. But he can well bé spared. While he is 
fast sinking into premature old age, negro boys 
in Virginia are growing up as fast into vigorous 
manhood, to supply the void which cruelty is 
making in Louisiana. God forbid that I should 
extenuate the horrors of the slave trade in any 
form! But Ido think this its worst form. Bad 
enough it is that civilized men should sail to an 
uncivilized quarter of the world where slavery 
exists, should there buy wretched barbarians, 
and should carry them away to labor in a distant 
land; bad enough! But that a civilized man, a 
baptized man, a man proud of being a citizen of 
a free state, a man frequenting a Christian 
church, should breed slaves for exportation, and, 
if the whole horrible truth must be told, should 
even beget slaves for exportation; should see 
children, sometimes his own children, gamboling 
around him from infancy, should watch their 
growth, should become familiar with their faces, 
and should then sell them for four or five hun- 
dred dollars a head, and send them to lead in a 
remote country a life which is a lingering death, 
a life about which the best thing that can be 
said is that it is sure to be short; this does, I 
own, excite a horror exceeding even the horror 
excited by that slave trade which is the curse of. 
the African coast. And mark; I am not speak- 
ing of any rare case, of any instance of eccen- 
tric depravity. I am speaking of a trade as 
regular as the trade in pigs between Dublin and 
Liverpool, or as the trade in coals between the 
Tyne and the Thames.—(Pp. 344-348.) 


Our next extract shall be the noble perora- 
tion to the speech on “ Jewish Disabilities”:— 


Another charge has been brought against the 
Jews, not by my honorable friend the Member 
for the University of Oxford ; he has: too much 
learning and too much good feeling to make such 
a charge; but by the honorable member for Old- 
ham, who has, I am so to see, quitted his 
place. The honorable member for Oldham tells 
us that the Jews are naturally a mean race, a 
sordid race, a money-getting race; that they 
are averse to all honorable callings; that they 
neither sow nor reap; that they have neither 
flocks nor herds; that usury is the only pursuit 
for which they are fit; that they are destitute of 
all elevated and amiable sentiments. Such, sir, 
has in every age been the reasoning of bigots. 
They never fail to plead in justification of per- 
secution the vices which persecution has engen- 
dered. England has been to the Jews less than 
half a country ; and we revile them because they 
do not feel for England more than a half patriot- 
ism. We treat them as slaves, and wonder that 
they do not regard us as brethren. We drive 
them to mean occupations, and then reproach 
them for not embracing honorable professions. 
We long forbade them to possess land; and we 
complain that they chiefly occupy themselves in 
trade. We shut them out from all the paths of 
ambition; and then we despise them for taking 
refuge in avarice. During many ages we have, 
in all our dealings with them, abused our im- 
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mense superiority of force; and then we are dis- 
gusted because they have recourse to that cun- 
ning which is the natural ‘and universal defence 
of the weak against the violence of the strong. 
But were they always a mere money-changing, 
money-getting, money-hoarding race? Nobody 
knows better than my honorable friend the mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, that there is 
nothing in their national character which un- 
fits them for the highest duties of citizens. He 
knows that, in the infancy of civilization, when 
our island was as savage as New Guinea, when 
letters and arts were still unknown to Athens, 
when searcely a thatched hut stood on what was 
afterwards the site of Rome, this contemned 
people had their fenced cities and cedar palaces, 
their splendid temple, their fleets of merchant 
ships, their schools of sacred learning, their 
great statesmen and soldiers, their natural phi- 
losophers, their historians and their poets. What 
nation ever contended more manfully against 
overwhelming odds for its independence and re- 
ligion? What nation ever in its last agonies 
gave such signal proofs of what may be accom- 
plished by a brave despair? And if, in the course 
of many centuries, the oppressed descendants of 
warriors and sages have degenerated from the 
qualities of their fathers, if, while excluded from 
the blessings of law, and bowed down under the 
yoke of slavery, they have contracted some of 
the vices of outlaws and of slaves, shall we con- 
sider this as matter of reproach to them? Shall 
we not rather consider it as a matter of shame 
and remorse to ourselves? Let us do justice to 
them. Let us open to them the door of the 
House of Commons. Let us open to them 
every career in which ability and energy can be 
displayed. ‘Till we have done this, let us not 
presume to say that there is no genuis among 
the countrymen of Isaiah, no heroism among the 
descendants of the Maccabees. 

“ Sir —in supporting the motion of my honor- 
able friend, I am, { firmly believe, supporting the 
honor and the interests of the Christian religion. 
I should think that I insulted that religion, if I 
said that it cannot stand unaided by intolerant 
laws. Without such laws it was established, and 
without such laws it may be maintained. It tri- 
umphed over the superstitions of the mgst refined 
and of the most savage nations, over the graceful 
mythology of Greece and the bloody idolatry of 
the northern forests. It prevailed over the power 
and policy of the Roman empire. It tamed the 
barbarians by whom that empire was overthrown. 
But all these victories were gained, not by the 
help of intoleranc , but in spite of the opposition 
of intolerance. The whole history of Christiqnity 
proves that she has little indeed to fear from per- 
secution as a foe, but much to fear from persecu- 
tion as a foe, but much to fear from persecution 
as anally. May she long continue to bless our 
country with her benignant influence, strong in 
her sublime philosophy, strong in her spotless 
morality, strong in those internal and external 
evidences to which the most powerful and com- 
prehensive of human intellects have yielded as- 
sent, the last solace of those who have outlived 
every earthly hope, the last restraint of those who 
are raised above every earthly fear! But let 
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us not, mistaking her character and her in- 
terests, fight the battle of truth with the weap- 
ons of error, and endeavorto support by oppres- 
sion that religion which first taught the human 
race the great lesson of universal charity.” (Pp 
121—123.) 


The following is a happy exposure of one 
of the prevalent fallacies by which the Corn 
Laws were one defended. It occurs in the 
speech delivered at Edinburgh (1845) :— 


“There was a time, Gentlemen, when politi- 
cians were not ashamed to defend the Corn Laws 
merely as contrivances for putting the money of 
the many into the pockets of the few. We must 
(so these men reasoned) have a powerful and 
opulent class of grandees ; that we may have 
such grandees, the rent of land must be kept up ; 
and that the rent of land may be kept up, the 
price of bread must be kept up. There may still 
be people who think thus ; but they wisely keep 
their thoughts to themselves. Nobody now ven- 
tures to say, in public, that ten thousand families 
ought to be put on short allowance of food in or- 
der that one man may have a fine stud and a fine 
picture gallery. Our monopolists have changed 
their ground. They have abandoned their old ar- 
gument for a new argument much less invidious, 
but, I think, rather more absurd. Their hearts 
bleed for the misery of the poor laboring man. 
They constantly tell us that the cry against the 
Corn Laws has been raised by capitalists ; that 
the capitalist wishes to enrich himself at the ex- 
pense both of the landed gentry and of the work- 
ing people; that every reduction of the price of 
food must be followed by a reduction of the wa- 
ges of labor; and that if bread should cost only 
half what it now costs, the peasant and the artisan 
would be sunk in wretchedness and degradation, 
and the only gainers would be the mill-owners 
and the money-changers. It is not only by land- 
owners, it is not only by Tories, that this non- 
sense has been talked. We have heard it from 
men of a very different class, from demagogues, 
who wish to keep up the Corn Laws, merely in 
order that the Corn Laws may make the people 
miserable, and that misery may make the people 
turbulent. You know how assiduously those 
enemies of all order and all property have la 
bored to deceive the working man into a belief 
that cheap bread would be a curse to him. Nor 
have they always labored in vain. You remem- 
ber that once. even in this great and enlightened 
city, a public mecting called to consider the Corn 
Laws, was disturbed by a deluded populace. 
Now, for my own part, wheneverI hear bigots 
who are opposed to all reform, and anarchists 
who are bent on universal destruction, join in the 
same cry, I feel certain that it is an absurd and 
mischievous cry; and surely never was there & 
ery se absurd and mischievous as this cry against 
cheap loaves. It seems strange that Conserva- 
tives, people who profess to hold new theories in 
abhorrence, — people who are always talking 
about the wisdom of our ancestors, should insist 
on our receiving as an undoubted truth a strange 
paradox never heard of from the creation of the 
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world till the nineteenth century. Begin with the | 


most ancient book extant, the Book of Genesis, 
and come down to¥he parliamentary debates of 
1815, and I will venture to say that you will find 
that, on this point, the party which affects pro- 
found reverence for antiquity and prescription 
has against it the unanimous voice of thirty-three 
centuries. If there be anything in which all 
gene, nations, and languages, Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, Italians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, have 
agreed, it has been this: that the dearness of food 
is a great evil tothe poor. Surely the arguments 
which are to counterbalance such a mass of au- 
thority ought to be weighty. What, then, are 
those arguments? I know of only one. If an 
gentleman is acquainted with any other, I wis 
that he would communicate it to us ; and I will 
ongage that he shall have a fair and full hearing. 
The only argument that I know of is this: that 
there are some countries in the world where food 
is cheaper than in England, and where the peo- 
ple are more miserable than in England. Bengal 
as been mentioned. But Poland is the favorite 
case. Whenever we ask why there should not be 
a free trade in corn between the Vistula and the 
Thames, the answer is: “ Do you wish our labo- 
rers to be “ reduced to the condition of the peas- 
ants of the Vistula?” Was such reasoning ever 
heard heard before? See how readily it may be 
turned against those who use it: Corn is cheaper 
at Cincinnati than here, but the wages of the la- 
borer are much higher at Cincinnati than here : 
therefore, the lower the price of food, the higher 
the wages will be. This reasoning is just as good 
as the reasoning of our adversaries ; that is to say, 
it is good for nothing. It is not one single cause 
that makes nations either prosperous or misera- 
ble. No friend of free trade is such an idiot as to 
say that free trade is the only valuable thing in 
the world ; that religion, government, police, edu- 
cation, the administration of justice, public ex- 
penditure, foreign relations, have nothing what- 
ever to do with the well being of nations; that 
people sunk in superstition, slavery, barbarism, 
must be happy if they have only cheap food. 
These gentlemen take the most unfortunate coun- 
try in the world, — a country which, while it had 
an independent government, had the very worst 
of independent governments: the sovereign a 
mere phantom ; the nobles defying him and quar- 
relling with each other; the great body of the 
population in a state of servitude; no middle 
class ; no manufactures ; scarcely any trade, and 
that in the hands of Jew pedlars. Such was Po- 
land while it was a separate kingdom. But for- 
eign invaders came down upon it. It was con- 
quered ; it was reconquered ; it was partitioned ; 
it was repartitioned ; it is now under a govern- 
ment of which I will not trust myself to speak. 
This is the country to which these gentlemen go 
to study the effect of low prices. When they wish 
to ascertain the effect of high prices, they take 
our own country; 2 country which has been, dur- 
ing many generations, the best governed in Eu- 
rope ; a country where personal slavery has been 
unknown during ages; a country which enjoys 
the blessings of a pure religion, of freedom, of or- 
der ; a country long secured, by the sea, against 
invasion ; a country in which the oldest man liv- 


ing has never seen a foreign flag except as atro- 
phy. Between these two countries our political 
philosophers institute a comparison. They find 
the Briton better off than the Pole; and they 
immediately come to the conclusion that the Brit- 
on is so well off because his bread is dear, and the 
Pole so ill off because his bread is cheap. Why, is 
there a single good which in this way I could not 
prove to be an evil, or a single evil which I could 
not prove to be a good? (Pp. 424—426.) 


Our last illustrations shall be from the 
speech on the “ Church of Ireland” (1545,) 
We only regret that our space compels us to 
abridge our extracts. The whole exposure of 
the anomalies of that most anomalous institu- 
tion is deeply instructive. Mr. Macaulay at 
the same time frankly absolves the present 
generation from all responsibility for the ex- 
istence of such a church, and acknowledges 
the improvements in its administration,—hap- 
pily yet greater in 1854 than in 1845. 


I cannot help thinking that the speeches of 
those who defend this Church suffice of themselves 
to prove that my views are just. For who ever 
heard any body defend it on its merits? Has any 
gentleman to-night defended it on its merits? We 
are told of the Roman Catholic oath, as if that oath, 
whatever be its meaning, whatever be the extent 
of the obligation which it lays on the consciences 
of those who take it, could possibly prove this 
Church to be a good thing. We are told that 
Roman Catholics of note, both laymen and di- 
vines, fifty years ago, declared that, if they were 
relieved from the disabilities under which they 
then lay, they should willingly see the Church of 
Ireland in possession of all its endowments: as 
if anything that anybody said fifty years ago 
could absolve us from the plain duty of doing 
what is now best for the country. . . . . But 
is it by cavils like these that a great institution 
should be defended? And who ever heard the 
Established Church of Ireland defended except 
by cavils like these? Who ever heard any of her 
advocates speak a manly and statesman-like lan- 
guage? Who ever heard any of her advocates 
say, “I defend this institution because it is a 
good institution; the ends for which an Estab- 
lished Church exists are such and such, and, I 
will show you that this ‘Church attains those 
ends?” Nobody says this. Nobody has the har- 
dihood to say it. What divine, what political 
speculator, who has written in defence of eccle- 
siastical establishments, ever defended such estab- 
lishments on grounds which will support the 
Church of Ireland?) What panegyrie has ever 
been pronounced on the Churches of England 
and Scotland which is not a satire on the Church 
of Ireland? What traveller comes among us 
who is not moved to wonder and derision by the 
Church of Ireland? What foreign writer on 
British affairs, whether European or American, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, whether Conser- 
vative or Liberal, whether partial to England or 
prejudiced against England, ever mentions the 
Church of Ireland without expressing his amaze- 
ment that such an establishment should exist 





among reasonable men ? 
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And those who speak thus of this Church 
speak justly. Is there anything else like it? 

as there ever anything else like it? The 
world is full of ecclesiastical establishments, but 
such a portent as this Church of Ireland is no- 
where to be found. Look round the Continent 
of Europe. Ecclesiastical establishments from 
the White Sea to the Mediterranean ; ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments from the Wolga to the Atlan- 
tic, but nowhere the Church of a small minority 
enjoying exclusive establishment. Look at 
America. There you have all forms of Christian- 
ity from Mormonism, if you call Mormonism 
Christianity, to Romanism. In some places you 
have the voluntary system. In some you have 
several religions connected with the state. In 
some you have the solitary ascendency of a sin- 
gle Church. But nowhere from the Arctic circle 
to Cape Horn do you find the Church of a small 
minority exclusively established. In one 
country alone is to be seen the spectacle of a 
community of eight millions of human beings 
with a Church which is the Church of only 
eight hundred thousand. 

It is not necessary on this occasion to decide 
whether the arguments in favor of ecclesiastical 
establishments, or the arguments in favor of the 
voluntary system, be the stronger. There are 
weighty considerations on both sides. Balancing 
them as well as I can, I think that, as respects 
England, the preponderance is on the side of 
the Establishment. But as respects Ireland, 
there is no balancing. All the weights are in 
one scale. 

All the arguments which incline us against 
the Church of England, and all the arguments 
which incline us in favor of the Church of Eng- 
land, are alike arguments against the Church of 
Ireland—against the Church of the few, against 
the Church of the wealthy, against the Church 
which, reversing every principle on which a 
Christian Church should be founded, fills the 
rich with its good things, and sends the hungry 
empty away. 

on view which has repeatedly, both in this 
House and out of it, been taken of the Church 
of Ireland, seems to deserve notice. It is ad- 
mitted, as, indeed, it could not well be denied, 
that this Church does not perform the functions 
which are everywhere else expected from similar 
institutions, — that it does not instruct the body 
of the people, that it does not administer reli- 

ious consolations to the body of the people. 

ut, it is said, we must regard this Church as an 
aggressive Church, a proselytizing Church, a 
Church Militant against spiritual enemies. Its 
office is to spread Protestantism over Munster 
and Connaught. 

Cecil and his colleagues might naturally en- 
tertain this expectation, and might without 
absurdity make preparations for an event, 
which they regarded as in the highest degree 

robable. But we, who have seen this system in 

l operation from the year 1560 to the year 
1845, ought to have been taught better, unless, 
indeed, we are past all teaching. Two hundred 
and eighty-five years has this Church been at 
work. What could have been done for it in 
the way of authority, privileges. endowments, 
which has not been done? Did any other set 


of bishops and priests in the world ever receive 
so much for doing so little? Nay, did any 
other set of bishops and “priests in the world 
ever receive half as much for doing twice as 
much? And what have we to show for all 
this lavish expenditure? What but the most 
zealous Roman Catholic population on the face 
of the earth? Where you were one hundred 
years ago, where you were two hundred years 
ago, there you are still, not victorious over the 
domain of the old Faith, but painfully, and with 
dubious success, defending your own frontier, 
your own English pale. Sometimes a deserter 
leaves you. Sometimes a deserter steals over to 
you. Whether your gains or losses of this sort 
be the greater I do not know, nor is it worth 
while to inquire. On the great solid mass of the 
Roman Catholic population you have made no 
impression whatever. There they are, as they 
were ages ago, ten to one against the members 
of your Established Church. Explain this to 
me. I speak to you, the zealous protestants on 
the other side of the House. Explain this to me 
on Protestant principles. 

If I were a Roman Catholic I could easily ac- 
count for the phenomena. If I were a Roman 
Catholic I should content myself with saying 
that the mighty hand and the outstretched arm 
had been put forth, according to the promise, in 
defence of the unchangeable Church; that He 
who in the old time turned into blessings the 
curses of Balaam, and smote the host of Sen- 
nacherib, had signally confounded the arts of 
heretic statesmen. But what is a Protestant to 
say? He holds that, through the whole of this 
long conflict, during which ten generations of 
men have been born and have died, reason and 
Scripture have been on the side of the Estab- 
lished Clergy. Tell us, then, what we are to say 
of this strange war, in which reason and Scrip- 
ture, backed by wealth, by dignity, by the help 
of the civil power, have been found no match for 
oppressed and destitute error? The fuller our 
conviction that our doctrines are right, the fuller, 
if we are rational men, must be our conviction 
that our tactics have been wrong, and that we 
have been encumbering the cause which we 
meant to aid. 

And this is the fruit of three centuries of Pro- 
testant archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, deans, 
and rectors. And yet where is the wonder? Is 
this a miracle that we shoutd stand aghast at it? 
Not at all. It is a result which human prudence 
ought to have long ago foreseen, and long ago 
averted. It is the natural succession of effect to 
cause. If you do not understand it, it is because 
you do not understand what the nature and ope- 
ration of a Church is. There are parts of the 
machinery of Government which ma} be just as 
efficient when they are hated as when they are 
loved. An army, & navy, a preventive service, a 
police force, may do their work whether the pub- 
lic feeling be with them or against them. Whe- 
ther we dislike the Corn Laws or not, your cus- 
tom-houses and your coast guard keep out 
foreign corn. The multitude at Manchester was 
not the less effectually dispersed by the yeoman- 
ry, because the interference of the yeomanry ex- 





cited the bitterest indignation. There the object 
was to produce a material effect; the material 
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means were sufficient, and nothing more was re-, 

uired. But a Church exists for moral ends. A 

Shurch exists to be loved, to be reverenced, to be 
heard with docility, to reign in the understand- 
ings and hearts of men. “A Church which is 
abhorred is useless, or worse than useless; and 
to quarter a hostile church on a conquered peo- 
ple, as you would quarter a soldiery, is therefore 
the most absurd of mistakes. This mistake our 
ancestors committed. They posted a Church in 
Ireland just as they posted garrisons in Ireland. 
The garrisons did their work. They were dis- 
liked. But that mattered not. They had their 
forts and their arms, and they kept down the 
aboriginal race. But the Church did not do its 
work. For to that work the love and confidence 
of the people were essential.—(Pp. 385-390.) 


There is one praise to which we rather 
think every one will allow Mr. Macaulay to 
be entitled, above almost every orator that 
ever lived,—that of having managed in an 
eminent degree to solve the difficult problem 
of uniting the qualities of a discourse adapted 
to the meridian of a popular assembly (the 
most fastidious of all such assemblies listens to 
him with the most marked attention) with 
those which will make it interesting as a 
speech to all readers and for all time. The 

ings, in fact, are to a certain extent incom- 
patible, and have generally been in no toler- 
able measure combined. The more perfect 
the orator’s skill—the more exact his adapta- 
tion to the claims of his subject and the char- 
acter of his audience,—the more completely 
his speech is evolved ex visceribus causce,— 
the feebler will be his hold on readers in gen- 
eral, especially when a few years have passed 
away, and made allusions obscure or robbed 
the topics themselves of all interest. On the 
other hand, the more adapted his discourse to 
excite universal interest and to appeal to the 
sympathies of after ages,—the more rich in 
maxims of universal application, and the more 
adorned with beauties which cannot fade by 
time,—the less exact will be the adjustment 
to the occasion and the audience. Demos- 
thenes would probably inspire a more general 
interest, though less admiration of his oratori- 
cal skill, if he had more freely expatiated on 
such topics as Burke loved to treat; and 
Burke would have less moved the impatience 
of the House,—which, with all his vast pow- 
ers, he often fairly put to flight,—had he more 
severely excluded the topics which will make 
him the delight of all posterity. 

Critics have sometimes made it an objection 
to Mr. Macaulay’s speeches, that they are so 
carefully elaborated. If the objection went to 
show that the elaboration was of a sort at vari- 
ance with simplicity and singleness of pur- 
pose,—that the desire to impart intellectual 
gratification transcended the limits already 
spoken of, or seduced the orator into a pursuit 


of beauties which, merely amusing the imag- 
ination, had no relation to the subject in con 
and no tendency to facilitate a comprehension 
of it,—the objection would be of force; nay, 
would be fatal. But this cannot, with the 
slightest justice, be pretended. The fre- 
quency of the imaginative element, the vivid 
coloring of the diction, the profuse but ever 
apt examples, the peculiarities of construction, 
—all flow simply from the natural qualities of 
the intellect of the speaker, naturally exhib- 
ited ; and where this is the case, it cannot be 
said that the speaker has trespassed on ease 
or nature. 

Elaboration within such just limits—a 
strenuous effort, as the wisest of men has ex- 
pressed it, to “seek out apt words,”—to dis- 
cover the selectest and most forcible modes of 
expression,—is, so far from being a reproach, 
one of the chief merits of a speaker. ‘The ut- 
mdst elaboration of this kind is pardonable 
enough. If a reproach at all, it is one which 
we are simple enough to wish that the gen- 
erality of public speakers were more ambi- 
tious of incurring. Since the Prince of Ora- 
tors himself always prepared with the utmost 
diligence for public speaking, instead of con- 
tenting himself with stumbling here and there 
on a casual felicity, can it be any discredit in 
any other to do the like? He could speak | 
extemporaneously indeed, and sometimes did 
so; but it is on record that he never did so if 
he could help it. He left nothing to chance 
which he could secure by foresight and skill ; 
nothing to the inspiration of the moment, 
which deliberate indeciey could secure. And, 
in general, such industry—let genius be what 
it will—secures its own recompense in this, as 
well as in other respects; that even the so- 
called inspiration is most likely to reward with 
its illapse him who has been thus diligent in 

reparation. The most unlooked-for felicities, 
oth of thought and expression, will, after 
such preparation, often suddenly flash into un- 
bidden existence, under the glow of actual 
speaking,—felicities of which, in the process 
of preparation, the mind may never have 
caught even a glimpse. But then this happy 
excitement of all the faculties is only possible 
to the mind when prolonged preparation has 
suggested all the trains of thought likely to 
stimulate emotion, and has already in part 
stimulated it ; and, above all, has insured that 
self-possession in the treatment of the subject, 
without which the boasted “ inspiration ” 
never visits, or is likely to visit, the most elo- 
nee speaker. It is preparation which piles 
the wood and lays the sacrifice, and then the 
celestial fire may perchance descend. The 
entire water in the vessel must have its whole 
temperature slowly raised to the boiling point ; 
and then, and not till then, it “ flashes into 
steam.” 
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Nor is it more than an apparent objection 
to this, that some sudden bursts of the most 
powerful cloquence have been in reply. This 
is quite true, though such (generally brief) 
speeches are not to be compared with the 
highest specimens of eloquence ; as, for exam- 
ple, the speeches epi raparpeojeiac, or mepi 
oregivov. Let it be confessed, however, that 
some replies, strictly extemporaneous, have 
been among the most remarkable examples of 
oratorical power. It is still not to be forgot- 
ten,—first, that the admiration of such efforts 
is generally disproportioned to their intrinsic 
merits, simply Sectuee they are replies; just 
as a repartee is excellent because it 1s a 
repartee, and would often lose all its bril- 
liancy if it could be supposed premeditated. 
But secondly, not only do the few apparent 
exceptions confirm the rule, but in fact they 
are very rarely any exceptions at all. When 
a man replies to another, the very fact usually 
shows that he has already been studying the 
whole bearings of the subject. The very 
arguments of his opponent have given him his 
brief, suggested his materials, and generally 
even the order and method of his topics ;* 
while, if there has been anything of animos- 
ity between the men, the very attack itself 
has tended to provoke into uttermost intensity 
all those energetic passions which sway the 
intellect and the fancy at their will. 

We cannot quit this subject without re- 
peating our earnest wish that the generality 
of public speakers were a little more likely to 
incur the reproach of prolonged preparation. 
It would be a great saving to the public of 
time and patience; less would be said, and 
yet.more,—more matter in fewer words. Not, 
of course, that we plead for carefully written 
compositions, and the exact delivery thereof 
from memory even to the precise reproduc- 
tion of every little beggarly particle and con- 
nective ; nor do we plead, indeed, for written 
compositions at all. A servile adherence to 
manuscript, however pardonable or necessary 
it may be during early attempts and for a 
limited time, is not only a sure method of ex- 
tinguishing all the more pointed characteris- 
tics of the vivid spoken style, but involves an 
intolerable bondage, of which a mind of great 
power will, at the earliest possible period, 


* It is well observed in a recent number of the 
“ Quarterly Review,” of Mr. Disraeli, certainly one 
of the readiest debaters the House of Commons 
ever produced—* An eyer-ready pepe his pre- 
meditated orations, that is to say, those over which 
he has had some time—no matter how short—to 
ponder, are nevertheless infinitely better than those 
prompted by the exigency of the moment. He 
will sometimes from this cause reply better to the 
earlier part of an antagonist’s argument than to its 
close, aid his own peroration is seldom so effective 
as what, in dramatic language, may be called the 
crisis of his speech.” 





seek to rid itself. There is “a more excel- 
lent way” for the experienced speaker,.or 
one who has tolerably advanced in the art; 
and it should be his early ambition ultimately 
to perfect himself in it. He must write in- 
deed, much at one time or another, and con- 
tinue to write on some subjects or other (and 
that carefully) all his days, if he would attain 
and perpetuate that general accuracy and 
command of language,—copious as regards the 
sources of diction, precise as regards the selec- 
tion of terms, and closely articulated as re- 
gards construction,—without which a speaker 
can never attain the crown of excellence. 

Still, though speeches need not be com- 
“sage for this we contend: that a speaker, if 

e would do himself and his audience justice 
on any great occasion, should give himself to 
a preparation so prolonged (probably it would 
demand nearly as large expenditure of time 
as if every word had been written and com- 
mitted to memory), that the substance and 
the method, the matter and order, of the 
thoughts shall be perfectly familiar. Further, 
that he shall not only be in complete pos- 
session of sharply-defined thoughts, and the 

recise order in which they shall be delivered, 
Dut that his mind shall glow with them; that 
he shall “ muse” till “the fire burns,”—till 
every faculty in the degree in which it may 
be possessed is fairly kindled. The task is 
not complete till not only the arguments and 
illustrations have been supplied to memory, 
but even (as will be the case in the course of 
such preparation) the most felicitous terms, 
the most salient phrases, have been suggested, 
and are vividly present ; after which they will 
be almost sure to suggest themselves at the 
right moment, recalled by the matter in which 
they are imbedded, and with which they are 
indissolubly connected by the laws of associa- 
tion. In this case, the “ beggarly particles,” 
as we have called them,—the “ buts ” and the 
“ ands,” and the “ ifs,” and the other connec- 
tives,—as well as the little forms of construc- 
tion and collocation, may be disregarded, or 
left to take care of themselves. They will 
not constitute (as in the case of exact repro- 
duction from written composition) an oppres- 
sive burden to the memory,—producing, where 
the effort of memory has not been quite per- 
fect, a feeling of constraint and frigidity in 
the delivery; or where it has been perfect, 
the appearance, not less undesirable, of arti- 
ficiality in the composition. 

Such preparation as this, we heartily wish 
we could trace a little more of, among our 
public speakers; and if it be a reproach at 
all, that they would graciously incur it. We 
should not, in that case, have to toil so wearily 
through arid and sterile deserts of mere ver- 
biage. The House of Commons, in particu- 


lar, would not have its invaluable time wasted . 
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in listening to negligent and pitiless diffuse- 
ness, nor the columns of the “ Times” and 
the pages of “ Hansard” so often filled with 
“vain repetitions.” Neither would there be 
such sudden hurry just at the close of the ses- 
sion, in carting the legislative harvest, which 
,the House of Lords declares that there is notime 
to gather into the garner, and leaves to rot on 
the ground! It cannot, we fear, be denied 
that there are numberless speeches of three 
or four columns, the whole substance of which 
is perfectly reproduced, and often with great 
accession of point and perspicuity, in the little 
summaries with which some of the leading 
newspapers give the results of a night’s de- 

te. Merciful condensations to a busy 
world! How little need the public envy the 
long sittings of their senators, able as they 
thus are to pluck in ten minutes the little 
fruit from amidst the redundant foliage of the 
“ Collective Wisdom!” 

There is one character in which, it must be 
confessed, Mr. Macaulay has achieved less 
reputation than many other men in every 
way his inferiors; much less, we are con- 
vinced, than he might have achieved had he 
made it the object of his ambition,—we mean 
as a debater. The parliamentary duello, no 
doubt, when the talents for this species of 
contest are of the first order, has a strong 
tendency to bring out, in all their perfection, 
the characteristics of what is then, most lit- 
erally, the “ wrestling style.” We think Mr. 
Macaulay's comparative inferiority for this 
sort of work is easily accounted for: partly 
from the character of his mind, and partly 
from his never having particularly aspired to 
success in it. To take the last first: It can 
hardly be doubted that, with such diversified 
knowledge, accuracy and promptness of mem- 
ory, activity of suggestion, fertility of imagina- 
tion, and imperial command of language, he 
might have done far more in this way than he 
has ever done; since minds of far less com- 
pass and endowments than his own have, with 
perseverance, made themselves (even after 
years of comparative failure) very accom- 
plished debaters. But it is equally evident 
that he has never been very solicitous of this 
species of reputation; and we cannot blame 
him. These conflicts are necessarily attended 
with much that is unpleasant in the acting, 
and when party spirit runs high, not a little 
that is unpleasant in retrospection. A mind 
that is not decidedly “ combative,” or that has 
much sense of dignity, naturally shrinks from 
the close encounter with individuals, and pre- 
fers the task of expounding and defending 
political views on general grounds, and with 
the least possible reference to opponents. 
Exciting, no doubt, is this species of intellect- 
ual gladiatorship, when private animosity, and 
the rivalry of ambition, sharpen political dif- 





ferences, and the combatants, in fierce per- 
sonal grapple, shorten their swords for a death- 
blow. But it requires, perhaps, that a man 
should have alittle of the savage about him, 
as well as many other qualities, to insure 
much renown in it. 

But the other obstacle hinted at is not lesa 
in Mr. Macaulay’s way. The disquisitory 
character of his intellect better loves the sere- 
ner regions of politics—perhaps, we ought to 
say, its less turbulent regions, for which of 
them is serene? It is evident that he pre- 
fers, wherever it is possible, an exposition of 
his views unfettered by polemical considera- 
tions ; and, indeed, he never contents himself 
with a mere running fight through the several 
topics of an antagonist’s argument. Admira- 
ble as are many of his replies to previous 
speakers—and some of them are very eflect- 
ive specimens of debate—they have generally 
been delivered after a little interval for reflec- 
tion, are for that reason couched in a courte- 
ous and temperate tone, and as might be ex- 
— from the qualities of mind on which we 

ave just been insisting, abound in argument 
and illustration which overlap the limits of 
mere confutation, and show how willingly the 
speaker bounds away to aspects of his subject 
independent of ‘og conflict. In one or two 
places he frankly avows (what his speeches 
show) how little ambitious he is of achieving 
only a debater’s triumphs. 
hough, as we have already said, we cannot 
doubt that a mind so richly endowed could, 
by sedulous practice, have obtained a much 
larger reputation for this species of oratory, a 
more than usually lengthened practice (always 
indeed a condition), would probably have 
been necessary in his case; and that from 
those very characteristics of mind which fit 
him for a more comprehensive treatment of 
political questions. The more large a man’s 
views, the more ample his stores of knowledge, 
the more difficult often is it to adjust himself 
to the rapid movements of that guerilla war- 
fare in which debaters chiefly shine. It isa 
curious and true observation of one of our 
philosophic writers, that minds of the first 
order often require longer time for the acqui- 
sition of the habit of adroit adaptation to ‘the 
ordinary exigencies of life, than men of far in- 
ferior powers, who yet can brilliantly ma- 
neuvre their more manageable forces on a 
more limited field. ‘The former are often too 
fastidious, too solicitous in marshalling their 
battalions, to do themselves extemporaneous 
justice. .They must have their conclusions 
based on the most comprehensive survey, their 
method and argumentation without a flaw, 
their front and their rear alike cared for, be- 
fore they will move—and while they are 
pausing bee to effect the best disposition of 
their forces, the occasion, which demanded 
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only a skirmish, is apt to pass away, and the 
light-heeled and light-armed enemy has van- 
ished from the field. 

* We have, of course, looked at this volume 
chiefly in its oratorical character. We have 
done so because it is a volume of ‘ Speeches,’ 
and challenged especial notice in that respect. 
Nor is it necessary to dwell on Mr. Macaulay’s 
political views, maintained throughout life with 
a very remarkable consistency ; with singu- 
lar moderation indeed, but also with unflinch- 
ing courage and decision. They are suffi- 
ciently known; they are very definite, and 
have been, for the most part, those which have 
been maintained in this Journal, and not sel- 
dom discussed there by himself. In his speech- 
es, in his essays, in his history, the same traits 
appear. Points there are of secondary impor- 
tance, and one or two not secondary, in which 
many would contest his opinions; but on all 
the great occasions on which he has delivered 
his votes, there are now few of his countrymen 
who would not acknowledge that they were 

iven on the better side. They have been 
identified with all the great reforms, political, 
social, and economical, which have signalized 
our epoch. Ardently attached to liberal 
opinions, and anxious to make them trium- 
— Mr. Macaulay’s zeal as a reformer has 

n tempered by the cautious maxims which 
a profound political philosophy as well as a 
most extensive survey of history have taught 
him—that reforms to be really beneficial must 
be temperate and timely, and that if, as in the 
case of the Reform Bill, they are of necessity 
large, because payment of long arrears has 
become necessary, it is in itself no matter of 
triumph, but a thing to be deeply deplored. 
Distrustful of all theories which cannot plainly 
appeal to the analogies and experience of the 
past and safely link that past to the present— 
distrustful of all changes which threaten to 
dissolve the continuity of political habit, feel- 
ing, and association—he has never denounced 
the rankest abuses that ever demanded reform 
more vividly than the perilous and visionary 
schemes of democratic fanaticism. Heartily 
despising the pedanty of political philosophy, 
his geodine es wien eter productions) 
are everywhere deeply imbued with the. gen- 
uine spirit of that slieante. In the practi- 
cal application of the abstract principles of 
— he constantly bears in mind, with 

on and Burke, t the political art is 
necessarily akin to ing rather than plant- 
ing; that its task is to e , repair, and 
beautify the old rather than build anew; to 
modify conditions always given rather than to 
create them. Zealous as Mr. Macaulay was 
for Reform, the whole series of splendid 
—— on that subject everywhere show 

t he was chiefly anxious for it that it might 
avert (as it did avert) Revolution. They 
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abound with striking commentary, enforced 
by the most enlightened appeals to historic 
induction, on that saying of our ‘ greatest’ and 
‘ wisest,’—‘ Morosa morum retentio res tur- 
bulenta est, eque ac novitas.’ Nowhere are 
the great lessons of this cautious practical 
philosophy — which seeks to maintain the 
equipoise between ardent aspirations for im- 
provement and just reverence for antiquity, 
more powerfully taught or more felicitously 
illustrated than in these speeches on Reform, 
which we recommend, no less for their wisdom 
than their eloquence, to the attention of our 
youthful countrymen. So long as the princi- 
ples they unfold animate Englishmen, the pro- 
gress of the nation will be steady and safe ; 
there will be no fear lest the continuity of 
love and veneration for institutions should be 
dissolved; that love and veneration which are 
as essential to the stability of laws as intrinsic 
excellence in the laws; the presence of which 
will often make the worst politics strong, and 
the absence of which must leave the best 
weak. 

We must not close this article without pay- 
ing a tribute to the transparent honesty and 
independence which have ever characterized 
Mr. Masnche’> litical career both in Parlia- 
ment and at the hustings. However moderate 
in his views, they have been most decidedly 
expressed; in entire independence alike of 
party and faction, of court or commons, of aris- 
tocrat or democrat. With his constituents, he 
has been sometimes charged with being too 
brusque ; but amidst the numerous examples 
of servility at the hustings, the failing is one 
which Englishmen may readily forgive. His 
independent conduct in his relations with his 
constituents, is well worthy of imitation; and 
we question whether since Burke delivered 
his celebrafed speech at Bristol, any one has 
ever more ae and thoroughly car- 
ried out its maxims. He has said his say to 
his constituents on the most critical occasions 
in the most downright way. He has been the 
very Coriolanus of the hustings. He has 
abated nothing, disguised nothing. Though 
for a short time banished from Edinburgh, 
result showed that his constituents could ap- 
preciate the independence and self-respect of 
one who, though deeply sensible of the honor 
of a seat in Parliament, could not compromise 
anything to gain it; and his unsolicited re- 
election by that great constituency was equally 
honorable to him and to themselves. 





From The New York Times. 


ENGLISH NOTICES OF AMERICAN 
STATESMEN. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the opening of the 
new Crystal Palace at Sydenham, near Lon- 
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dor, appeared a series of Guides and Hand- 
books, eighteen in number, illustrative of the 
contents of that vast and splendid exhibition. 
Although published at a price so low that an 
immense sale, alone, can cover the cost of 
production, the visitor who would purchase 
the whole of this little series, must expend 
three dollars and a half. 

These Jibelli, or little books, literally intend- 
ed for the million, are the composition of some 
of the ablest men of letters and science in 
England. Each writer treated of the subject 
with which his profession, pursuits, taste, and 
knowledge had made him most familiar. Thus, 
Raffacle Monti, (the Italian artist, some of 
whose poems in marble, won admiration in 
our own World’s Fair,) wrote ‘ How to see 
the Sculpture in the Crystal Palace.’ Pro- 
fessor Owen, who has perfected Comparative 
Anatomy, founded by Cuvier, wrote the de- 
scription of the Extinct Animals and Geolog- 
ical Illustrations. The book cost six cents, 
‘and contains the concentrated experience and 
knowledge of a life brilliantly and beneficially 
devoted to Science of the highest order. Mrs. 
Jameson, who has writen equally well upon 
Poetry and Art, is author of the Handbook 
to the Schools of Modern Sculpture. Mr. 
Layard, who has exhumed the remains of a 
buried empire in Assyria, has not disdained 
to contribute a sixpenny Handbook to the 
Nineveh Court. Professor Edward Forbes, 
President of the Geological ‘Society of Eng- 
land, and successor of the illustrious Jameson, 
in the Chair of Natural History, in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, associated himself with 
Dr. Latham, in the production of the ‘ Tllus- 
trated Guide to the Ethnological and Zoolog- 
ical Departments.” George Sharf, a well- 
known artist and antiquarian, has contributed 
Handbooks to the Greek, Roman, and Pom- 
peian Courts. Samuel Sharp was associated 
with Owen Jones, in the composition of the 
Handbook to the Egyptian Court, and Mr. 
Jones (the celebrated architect, who decorat- 
ed the Paxton Palace, of 1851,) appears sepa- 
rately, as author of ‘ An Apology for the Col- 
oring of the Greek Cgurt in the Crystal Pal- 
ace,’ and, as describer of the Alhambra Court. 
Digby Wyatt and J. B. Waring, (leading 
members of the Executive of the World’s 
Fair, in 1851,) have conjointly produced 
Handbooks to the Byzantine, Medizval, Re- 
naissance and Italian Courts. Samuel Phil- 
lips, tlie literary reviewer of the Times news- 
paper, and author of certain scattering cri- 
tiques upon Dickens and Thackeray, was 
author of the ‘General Guide Book to the 
Palace and Park,’ and of the Portrait Gallery 
in the Crystal Palace. 

This is a goodly array of distinguished writ- 
ers. Generally speaking, they have done 
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their work very well. Mr. Pxitires was 
general Editor of this Crystal Palace Library, 
and supervised it with the skill of a practised 
critic. At present we shall notice only one 
of these works, and the most expensive one, 
viz.: Puriutps’ “ Portrait Gallery,” an octavo 
of about 250 pages, in small type, on fine pa- 
per, and sold at a sum pout on to thirty- 
seven cents of our money. 

Of SAMUEL PHILLIPS we now speak in the 
ast tense. Only last week we had to record 
is death. He was a man of much learning, 

varied accomplishments, considerable knowl- 
edge of the world, amiable mind, and strict 
impartiality. The London Times, which has 
briefly nuticed his demise, mentions him as 
one of the few examples of men who, having 
followed Literature up with industry and per- 
severance, have been enabled to live and sup- 
port a family in comfort and respectability, 
neither owing nor borrowing money. 

It adds that the remarkable part of the story 
is, that his work was accomplished with the 
hand of death upon him. For many years 
past he had been thé doomed victim of con- 
sumption. At any hour of the day or night 
he might have been summoned away ere the 
ink had dried upon the line which he had 
commenced writing. But calmly and ‘cour- 
ageously, respecting himself and respecting 
others, he went through his daily toil, and, as 
we have before said, was enabled to live and 
maintain his family in comfort and respecta- 
bility. Sudden, therefore but not unexpected 
was hisdemise. The Press has lost a man who, 
whether with pen or hand, or in the private 
relations of life, was worthy of high consider- 
ation. 

As we have said, Mr. Putixi1ps was princi- 
pal reviewer on the London Times. Nomi- 
nally, Mr. Tyas has occupied that position for 
many years, and his education at Cambridge, 
which he left with the reputation of being one 
of her ablest Greck scholars since the death 
of Porson, was supposed to have eminently 
qualified him for that office. But Mr. Tyas 
has not written a critique for some years. 
Probably he wished to retire with the reputa- 
tion of having “ smashed” BrouGuam’s De- 
mosthenes in a series of elaborate reviews, 
which showed that the ex-Chancellor (of 
whom SuGpEN bitterly said that “ if he knew 
a little law he would have known a little of 
everything”) had forgotten or imperfectly 
mastered the high-sounding language of old 
Greece. The reputation of SamuEL Puu- 
Lips, which commenced when it was known 
that he had written the striking novel of 
“ Caleb Stukeley” in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
has steadily advanced, and, not long since, 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was con- 
ferred upon him by that Alma r designa- 
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“the U- 
niversity of Gottingen.” 


This was an unsolicited tribute of respect. 
Many of Dr. Pures’ critical articles were 
of great merit :—some of them formed the 
principal portion of the AprLETon’s repubii- 
cation of crack papers from the London Times. 
Many were ‘eundtal in France and Germa- 
ny. The most searching of his reviews were 
those in which, year after year, Mr. Dickens’ 
Christmas books were dissected. Scarcely in- 
ferior were his animadversions upon the man- 
nerisms, the short-comings, and the over-com- 
ings of Mr. Tuackeray. Severe was the 
eritic’s denunciation of the one-sided view of 
a newspaper-writer’s career and_ struggles 
which was given to the world in Pendennis. 
Able as THACKERAY’s defence was, it adroit- 
ly evaded .the real motive of the reviewer, 
which was to indicate disapprobation of the 
late Dr. MaGrxn being caricatured as Captam 
Shannon, contemporary men of letters well 
knowing that it was MAGINN himself who had 
introduced THACKERAY to write in Frazer’s 
Magazine, and joining with the critic in think- 
ing that gratitude, at least, should have re- 
strained the wit, and left MaGinn untouched 
in his early grave. When Prius com- 
menced writing for the Crystal Palace, it was 
doubtful whether he would live to complete 
the undertaking. He saw it finished—and no 
more 

The design of his “ Portrait Gallery” is to 
illustrate, by biographical and critical notices, 
the extensive collection of busts and statues 
which adorn the vast area of the Crystal Pal- 

-ace—to record the salient points in the char- 
acters of those whose resemblances, in stone 
or clay, constitute the Portrait Gallery of 
London’s new wonder. Such a gallery, said 
Dr. Putiiirs, “ exhibits the men who have 
worked their way to eminence. Biography 
teaches how they travelled the difficult and 
thorny road.” As yet the Collection is imper- 
fect—though over five hundred busts and 
statues are noticed in this book—but it is the 
nucleus of a noble and most interesting Gal- 
lery, which the Directors of the Palace are 
resolved to form. 

The descriptions and biographies run in the 
following order:—Greek poets, dramatists, 

; philosophers, statesmen and generals; Roman 
emperors, ladies, generals, and poets; and 
then the artists and musicians, poets and dra- 
matists, soldiers and statesmen, prelates and 
theologians, kings and queens of Italy, France, 
Germany, and England. We are able to say 
that, for the most part, Dr. PuiiLips was ve 
impartial. Now and then, a personal hit is 
made; but the leaning, on the whole, is to- 
wards praise or extenuation. From the neces- 
sity of confining facts and opinions into a very 
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limited space, few of the notices exceeding 
half a page of the volume, the style is almost 
sui generis. Whatever was to be told is said 
in the fewest possible words. This concentra- 
tion is peculiar and gives a text more striking 
than grammatical. One ment Dr. Puiciips 
must get credit for—he boldly avoided the tov 
prevalent English practice of servility towards 
reigning Royalty. We admire the Spartan sim- 

licity with which he dismisses the Queen and 
a husband. He simply writes: “496. Her 
Majesty Queen Vicrorra, whom God pre- 
serve! Born May 24th 1819,” and “497. 
His Royal Highness Prince ALnert, Consort 
of Queen Victoria, born, August 26th, 1819. 
To whom the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, a 
development of the original Palace in Hyde 
Park, is indebted for its existence.” 

It would be easy to make a pleasant, reada- 
ble, and not uninstructive article out of the 
vast variety of materials in this portrait gal- 
lery,—giving as it does such a peculiarly Eng- 
lish glance at various celebrities, foreign and 
domestic. The affectionate way in which Car- 
LYLE is remonstrated with on his regretted 
mannerism,—the apologetic notice of Douc- 
LAS JERROLD’s fierceness,—the high eulogy 
of Louris NAroLeon,—the bitter attack on 
Scotland for its neglect of Burns,—the fine 
appreciation of the mens divinior of Suak- 
SPEARE and Scort,—the depreciation of 
BrovuGuam,—the analytic sketch of O’Con- 
NELL,—the admiration of PALMERSTON’Ss 
“ pluck,”—the warm-hearted praise of Father 
MaruHew, and a hundred other such examples 
could be exhibited, but we now prefer show- 
ing what Dr. Putts, in a publication of 
which millions will be circulated, said of our 
own American men of mark and mind. 

It must be remembered that he noticed 
none except those of whom a bust or statue 
is in the Crystal Palace. We mention this to 
explain omissions. The American are includ- 
ed among the English Portraits, and not dis- 
tinctively placed nor catalogued. There is 
no American among the artists and musicians, 
or the poets and dramatists. The first of our 
countrymen whose name appears is Frank- 
LIN, and his place is agong the scientific men 
and writers. There are two busts of him at 
Sydenham, one by Hovpon and the other 
~ Hiram Powers. The sketch is as fol- 
ows : 


Bens. Frankirn—Statesman and Philosopher. 


Born at Boston, in America, 1706. Died at Phila- 
delphia, in America, 1790. Aged 84. 


“ FrankLin” is another word for usefulness, 
self-denial, frugality, perseverance, and indepen- 
dence. A poor printer’s boy, who by his own un- 
aided powers, raised himself from the lowest 
place of society to the highest, and contributed 





alike to the advancement of Science, and to the 
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independence of one of the finest countries of 
the earth. His discovery of the identity of light- 
ning and electricity, and the invention of the 
lightning-rod; the explanation of the aurora 
borealis and thundergusts upon electrical princi- 
ples, are triumphs of the philosopher. His ar- 
dent support of the new Republic, his activity, 
judgment, and resources, speak for the states- 
man and the lover of liberty. His language un- 
adorned, but ever pure and expressive ; his rea- 
son manly and cogent, and so concise that he 
never exceeded a quarter of an hour in any pub- 
lic address. His correspondence a model of 
clearness and compendious brevity. Scrupulous- 
ly punctual in all his dealings. An exemplar of 
economy and regularity. His life, one of the 
most instructive and encouraging studies for 
youth, since it exhibits the sufferings, the trials, 
the power, and the victory of self-command, 
temperance and industry, and the reward of 
genius overcoming all the difficulties of fortune. 


This is a miniature biography—the essence 
of many Lives, and we doubt whether in 
FRANKLIN’s native land, lie has been more 
appreciatingly noticed. 

he next, who ranks among “ the foremost 
men of all this world” is one of whom it ap- 
pears almost impossible for any one to speak 
an evil word or think an evil thought. We 
never have met an educated Englishman who 
did not claim and enjoy the privilege of ad- 
miring the character and conduct of The 
Father of Our Country. The resemblance at 
Sydenham is by Canova. ‘The notice runs 
thus : 


Greorce Wasuincton — First President of the 
United States. 


Born in Virginia, United States, 17382. Died, 1799. 
Aged 67. 


If we were asked to single out from ancient 
or modern story one bright unsullied example of 
true greatness, of perfect patriotism, disinterest- 
edness, consistency and self-devotion, it would be 
difficult not to select Gronce WasHINGTON. 
England, that suffered by his acts, has reason to 
be proud of his surpassing glory; for he came 
from the common stock, and he wrought the 
liberty of his country by the exercise of virtues 
dear to all Englishmen, and, let us dare to say, 
characteristic of their race. He received the 
most ordinary education, for he lost his father 
when ten years old; and he had to make his way 
in life by his own best efforts. At the age of 
eighteen he was appointed Surveyor in Vir- 
ginia to Lord Fairfax. At twenty, he was major 
in the colonial militia. In 1775 he took the 
command of the army in America against Eng- 
land. How he acted from that hour until 1783, 
when the treaty of peace was signed, what intre- 
pidity he exhibited—what wisdom, what cool- 
ness, what courage, what moderation, what rare 
self-command under defeat, for, fighting at great 
disadvantage, he lost more battles than he gained 
—is known to all. In 1789, he was elected Pre- 
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sident of the United States. As Chief of the 
Government, he declined all remuneration, save 
the bare payment of his official service; he had 
shown the same abstinence when in command of 
the army. In 1796, worn out by the labors and 
anxieties of his momentous life, he laid down 
his power and withdrew into privacy, but not 
until he had delivered to the American people, 
as his last public work, his solemn advice for 
their future self-government and conduct. His 
words of weight may be read to-day with singu- 
lar advantage by the millions who enjoy the in- 
appreciable blessings of freedom and prosperity, 
which his good right hand, sound heart, and sa- 
gacious judgment, chiefly secured to them. If 
hero-worship may be pardoned, he shall be for- 
given — for his offence shall induce in him only 
humility —who kneels before the quiet, unpre- 
tending shrine of Washington. 


Hearty praise is this— earnest, warm, sin- 
cere. Putturps, albeit he saw little original- 
ity in Dickens, and no geniality in THack- 
ERAY, evidently had a heart filled with high 
emotions and generous impulses. We wish 
he could have a bird’s-eye view of WASHING- 
TON’S country on the 22d of February, or the 
Fourth of July. 

Of a different cast, in mind and body, was 
the next American niched in this gallery. 
The bust is by Hiram Powers, who execut- 
ed those of all the other Americans there. 
We have arrived at 


Gen. Jackson—President of the U.S. 


Born in South Carolina, United States, 1767. Died 
at Nashville, in Tennessee, 1845. Aged 78. 


The son of an Irish emigrant. He was ori- 
ginally destined for the Church; but he quitted 
school to take part in the War of Independence. 
The war over, he adopted the law as a profes- 
sion, and became Judge in Tennessee, as well as 
Major-General of the forces of the same State. 
In 1815, as Major-General of the United States, 
he gained a decisive victory over the English at 
New Orleans. In 1821, appointed Governor of 
Florida, and the next year elected member of the 
Senate for the State of Tennessee. Elected 
President of the United States in 1828 and again 
in 1832; so that he was at the head of the 
American Government for the space of eight 

ears. An ardent democratic chief throughout 
ife. His Presidency was distinguished by the 
development of democratic tendencies, of the 
spirit of territorial extension, and by the marked 
encouragement of the slaveholding interest. He 
successfully opposed Congress in the matter of 
the United States Bank, regarding it as a mono- 
poly in the State, injurious to the general inter- 
ests of the people. JacKSON was a man of Ro- 
man virtues, a true patriot, and of uncom}:ro- 
mising integrity, simple and austere, straightf°- 
ward and blunt as a soldier. 





Then follows another of our Worthies, we?’ 
known in Europe, personally, 
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Joun Quincy Apvams— President of the U. S. 
Born at Boston, U. S., 1767. Died 1848. Aged 79. 


Educated in Europe. At a tender age Private 
Secretary to the American Minister at St. Pe- 
tersburg. In 1794, appointed by Washington 
Ambassador to the Hague. In 1809, Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of Russia. Subsequently Am- 
bassador in London. In 1825, President of the 
United States. His administration worthy of 
his life, which was pure, disinterested, and strictly 
honest. Upon his death, in 1848, he left a repu- 
tation for integrity, independence, and manly 
straightforwardness, second only to that of 
Washington. His habits, to the last, simple and 
unostentatious, and his industry remarkable. 
His exterior was cold, but fire glowed within, for 
his nature was as earnest as his oratory was 
fierce. He had a tenacious memory, great 
knowledge, and the faculty of speaking forcibly, 
clearly, and to the purpose. One of the worthies 
of the Great Republic. 


To ApAms succeeds one who has had his full 
share of party praise and censure—both of 
which he has outlived. 


Martin Van Beren—Ex-President of the U.S. 
Born 1782. 


A lawyer, and an active politician in the de- 
mocratic interest. From 1812 until 1820 a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, during which 
time a keen supporter of the war with England, 
and for a short time Attorney-General. In 1828, 
Governor of the State of New York—then 
Seeretary of State in. the Cabinet of General 
Jackson. Vice-President in 1832, and during 
Gen. Jackson’s second term of office. In 1836, 
elected President by a large majority. The prin- 
cipal measure of his Administration was the re- 
establishment of the Independent Treasury. In 
1840, again nominated fur the Presidency, but 
defeated by General Harrison, the whig candi- 
date. Since the close of his Presidential term in 
1841, Mr. Van Buren has lived in retirement. 
His popularity was not so great at the close as 
at the beginning of his political life. 


Still living. 


This notice of VAN BuReEN is. meagre. 
More full is that one of the great departed — 
one of the illustrious Three who were removed 
so lately from their respective paths of use- 
fulness and renown. We come to Powers’ 
bust of 


Joun C. Carnoun—American Statesman. 


Born at Abbeville, in South Carolina, U. 8S. 1782. 
Died at Washington, 1850. Aged 68. 


Of Irish descent. Educated at Yale College, 
and studied law at Litchfield, in Connecticut. In 
1807, admitted to the Bar. In 1811, elected to 
Congress. Secretary of. war in 1817: and from 
1825 to 1832, Vice-President of the United 
States. He asserted that the American Consti- 
tution was a mere federal treaty, from the condi- 
tions of which an individual State might at any 
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time withdraw itself, if the inhabitants of the 
State so desired. This dangerous principle was 
combated by Webster, and luckily for the Union, 
with success. Calhoun had great eloquence, 
and rapid powers of generalization. He was in- 
flexible in integrity, firm of purpose, energetic, 
laborious, and endowed with a high sense of 
honor; devoted to his country, with an inextin- 
guishable love of liberty. A moderate democrat, 
nevertheless, and a free trader. In person he 
was tall and lank ; his face indicated great firm- 
ness of character and determination. His man- 
ner of speaking and of gesticulation was re- 
markable. He would walk constantly up and 
down during his discourse, his right a:m moving 
all the while regularly backwards and forwards, 
like the pendulum of a clock. 


This last statement will startle such of our 
readers as had the gratification of hearing Mr. 
CaLuoun speak. Dr. Pumires was evident- 
ly imposed upon. So far from Mr. CALHOUN 
being a peripatetic orator, his habit was to 
stand at his desk, erect and motionless, save 
that he used his right arm in constant up-and- 
down action, to give effect to his emphatic 
and eloquent words. Certainly he did not 
“ walk constantly up and down during his 
discourse.” 

Then comes the last, but not the least of 
the Triumvirate : 


DantEL WEBSTER — American Statesman and 
Orator. 


Born in New Hampshire, U. S. 1782. Died 1852. 
Aged 70. 

Descended from those Pilgrim Fathers of 
New England, who emigrated in 1636. <A law- 
yer. In 1813 he took his seat in Congress for 
New Hampshire, war then raging with England. 
He advocated the war with fervid eloquence. In 
politics a “ Whig,” a term corresponding to our 
“ Conservative.” An avowed opponent of the 
democratic party, but‘a still stronger friend to 
the true interests of his country, and, like our 
own Sir Robert Peel, preferred these to a dogged 
and an injurious persistence in his own precon- 
ceived political views. Hence, though no friend 
to slavery, WEBSTER carried on no bitter cru- 
sade against it; and hence his conciliatory poli- 
cy, which, in dealing with the unhappy institu- 
tion, maintained, through difficulty and danger, 
the political Union that contributes so largely to 
the strength and greatness of the American peo- 
ple. The oratory of Wexsrer was of a high 
order—the most classical that America has yet 
displayed. It was powerful, argumentative, and 
as remarkable for passion as for logical acumen. 
He was also a scholar, with a refined taste, and 
deeply attached to the literature of the old coun- 
try. In person he was thick set and burly. The 
countenance indicated force, without delicacy of 
taste and perception; but in this respect the 
countenance of Daniex Wesster belied his 
mind. His death, at the close of a vehement ca- 
reer, was serene and happy. 








THE HATTON 


It is to be lamented that the Portrait Galle- 
ry is so deficient in American subjects. The 
bust of Henry Cray should have had a 

lace in companionship with CALHOUN and 

EBSTER, WASHINGTON and FRANKLIN. 
But, as Dr. Puitrips said, this is only the 
beginning of a national collection in England. 
We should be glad to see a similar commence- 
ment in this country. New York is undoubt- 
edly the best locality for such a gallery. 
Here we have the Astor Library, and here 
we shall speedily have the Cooper Institute 
—to be enriched, we trust, by the public pur- 
chase of Dr. ApBort’s Egyptian antiquities ; 
an unique collection, as the Pacha has prohib- 
ited the exportation of even a solitary speci- 
men of the oldest Empire in the World. If 
we cannot afford nor procure busts and stat- 
ues in marble, certainly casts can be obtained ; 
and, in a country like this, rich in eminent 
portraiture, Painting as well as severer Sculp- 
ture can be invoked to perpetuate the resem- 
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blances of men who have distinguished them- 
selves and served mankind. Private liberality, 
we are confident, would amply contribute, in 
works of art and in money, to such a National 
Portrait gallery ; and as regards public mon- 
ey, it is only too often wasted upon objects 
which do not deserve it half as much as this. 

With this suggestion thrown out in the ho 
that it may meet the eye of those with the 
a and will to make it a reality, we take 
eave, for the present, of Dr. Puiiirs’ book. 
As very few — of it have yet reached this 
country, we look on it, (to use COLERIDGE’s 
words) to be “ as good as manuscript.” There 
is a heartiness of appreciation and a candor of 
opinion in it, which stamps it with marked in- 
dividuality. Our readers now know, as well 
as we do, how our eminent countrymen are 
appreciated in England. We frankly admit 
| that the American estimate of British celebri- 
i ties is not (and cannot be) half so favorable. 








CHAP. IV. 


On! little golden cups and buds! rocked by 
the summer wind, cherished by the evening dew, 
fed by the balmy air! Your simple, graceful, 
natural loveliness is thus, through art, bringing 
a dear heart to your artist’s side. Oh! simple, 
little, tender, humble meadow flowers! so radi- 
ant in the setting sun, so graceful in its sinking 
shadows ! 

Miss Moggs loved those tears; they warmed 
her heart ; it was sympathy in keeping with her 
own. 

“Miss Bassett, ma’am,” she went on, “is a 
gentlewoman even by birth. She has an uncle 
a very rich rector of a village in Wiltshire, and 
another a captain in the navy, who has been 
unaccountably missing for several years. Her 
father was a much younger brether of these 
gentlemen, and marrying whilst he was taking 
his degrees at Cambridge, he was even young 
when he died from an attack of fever, only four 
days after his little son was born. His wife did 
not survive him more than a year. Thus Lucy 
and her brother—for there were only these two 
children, though there is eight years’ difference 
in their ages—were left to the care of these two 
uncles. Bcth were bachelors, and the one being 
almost always away at sea, they were naturally 
placed in the care of Mr. Bassett the rector. 
Still he was always more or less abroad, for he 
is a great collector of works of art; and thus the 
children were left to the care of a maiden cousin 
who kept his house. For several years, whilst 
the good seaman uncle came to and fro, her 
treatment of them was tolerable; but as soon as 
she fancied he was dead, she, to serve purposes 
of her own, commenced a cruel course of con- 
duct towards both. Lucy bore it patiently for 
some time, hoping things might be better when 
her uncle the rector returned from Italy, where 


|he had been :ong absent. It did not prove so, 
ihowever, as this cruel woman had, by constant 
letters to their disfavor, changed his good will 
towards both orphans. Finding her position to 
be such a hopeless and unhappy one, Lucy came 
with her little brother to London. Here some 
distant relative of her mother placed Frankland 
in the Blue-coat School; and Lucy, seeking an 
engagement as daily governess, became instruct- 
ress to Mr. Bowyer’s three daughters. She has 
been so eminently successful with their educa- 
tion, as to make their parents prize her services 
beyond expression. Indeed so much has their 
respect increased, as to make them desirous she 
should reside with them; but nething would in- 
duce her, I suppose, to quit the place ‘where she 
lives at Islington, for it enables her to keep a 
home for her brother.” 

“ Dear heart, and yet so young for this heavy 
struggle with the world,” exclaimed the ten- 
der-hearted geritlewoman, lifting up her hands. 

“Yes, not only for herself, but for others 
too,” replied Miss Moggs with pride. “ You 
know, ma'am, of course, that Mr. Bowyer’s resi- 
dence is in the Regent’s Park. Well, ma’am, 
for the two past winters, after spending her 
whole morning there, this good young lady 
would return home; and then cach evening, for 
five in the week, she sct out from Islington at 
six o’clock, and came here. Yes, here all the 
way to St. Paul’s Charch-yard, to hold classes 
for our improvement in music, drawing, and 
general instruction. At first Mr. Bowyer smiled 
at her laborious trouble, and rather dicounte- 
nanced it than otherwise, for he was more against 
than for, the early closing movement; but when 
he bagan to see the effects, when he began to 
find the young men stay at home to join the 
classes, and understood from the house-keeper 
the great addition to the happiness and regulari- 
| ty of the household caused thereby, he began to 
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look more closely into this self-denying kindness 
and was at last so convinced of its admirable 
effects as to go hand in hand with Miss Bassett 
ifl every improvement. Only see, ma’am, for 
yourself, some of the results of his change of 
opinions.” 

As she spoke, Miss Moggs rose and opened a 
door, and showed Mrs. Gibbons a noble room, 
lately fitted up for the young people’s especial 
use, with two pianos, books, globes, and many 
other things, as assisting both instruction and 
amusement. And from this room opened two 
lesser ones, distinctly apart, for the separate use 
of the young ladies and the yonng men, that of 
the young ladies being even elegantly far- 
nished. 

“ All these things we owe to Miss Bassett,” 
said good Moggs, leading the way back again; 
“and no wonder we all highly respect her— 
nay, love Ishould say, for there are those 
amongst us who can say so with earnest hearts.” 
Miss Moggs stopped, for her eyes were full of 
tears. 

“ She deserves it,” said the good gentlewoman, 
“for it is not always that genius and goodness 
go together. My son says her pencil is a won- 
derful one.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, it is so; for others have said it. 
She inherits this taste from her uncle the rector, 
who is, I believe, a great collector of works of 
art. But I hope, now she has given such a 
proof of her genius in respect to the spoon, that 
_— firm will give her work—she has spare 

ours to fill up, and would be glad to earn 
money this way, I know.” 

“God bless the dear child,” said the silver- 
smith’s wife, fervently; “only give me _ her 
address, and she shall not want generous or 
thoughtful friends.” 

Thus in a few minutes Mrs. Gibbons held the 
address of the little Canonbury cottage in her 
hand; and after some further confidential con- 
versation with Miss Moggs, she took her leave ; 
though not before, kind sonal, she had bought 
another strip of filmy lace to add to the treasures 
of the deep old drawer at home. She had heart 
enough to have hidden Potosi in it at that 
minute. 

Eagerly expecting her return, Grinling waited 
for her in the parlor. He knew by her bright 
happy face that her search had been successful 
and he soon knew all the little history I have 
here set down. It was now arranged that she 
should after dinner, when Grinling had retired, 
break out the little history of the spoon to her 
husband, for as yet its fabrication had been 
earefully guarded from his sight ; and that after 
he had seen it and admired it—as he would, for 
his taste was excellent— they should both set 
off to Islington, and there seeking an interview 
with Miss Bassett, exhibit to her the beautiful 
résult of her design, and hand over to her what 
further money was due. One thing only the 
little gentlewoman was guarded in—that was, 
not to hint one word of her son’s feeling for this 
young girl. 

“ But he will soon guess it, my dear Grinling,” 
hinted the little gentlewoman; “ your father 
was always so quick at perceiving such things.” 





| 
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“Let him perceive,” said the young man 
gravely, “when the time comes. But at pres- 
ent even suspicion would be premature and 
wrong.” 

So thought his mother. But, nevertheless, 
her face wore such sunny smiles that day at 
dinner, as to be secn at once by the old gentle- 
man. 

“My dear,” he asked, “ what is the matter ? 
Both you and Grinling look as if a fortune had 
been left you since breakfast.” 

“ Well, David, we have had something to de- 
light us, that is certain, and which shall delight 
you as soon as we have dined — only wait till 
then.” 

So when the cloth was removed, and Grinling 
gone, the good wife brought a little parcel from 
a drawer, drew her seat beside her old husband, 
poured out his customary glass of wine, and 
then, with her hand in his, told him the sweet 
tale, with its own illustration of the lovely work 
of art—TueE Spoon. 

I cannot paint his wonder, or his pleasure, or 
his admiration. All three were genuine and ex- 
ceeding: one thing, however, I sadly fear,—that 
the good little gentlewoman, in her volubility, 
dropped some word or other she ought not; for 
the old gentleman at once popped upon the 
secret, and guessed it, as far as guessing could. 

“ Well, well, wife, I see there\is something 
more than I’m permitted to know. But so this 
boy of ours gets a wife, and a good and pretty 
one, I don’t care. He has been living too long 
in his dreams and his fancies, and his old bach- 
elorhood, not for me to be glad of a prospect of 
change. Better late than never, even in matri 
mony.” 

“Hush, hush!” said his little wife, “it is 
wrong in you to talk so, and neither just to 
Grinling nor the stranger; though it is certain 
that our son deserves a good wife; for when he 
does love, it will be deeply and unalterably.” 

Thus checked in his surmises, the old gentle- 
man now turned his attention again to the spoon. 
And so immensely delighted was he thereat that 
he must go at once to speak to his son and to 
his foreman ; then, as he returned, he went aside, 
and gave orders that dear old Frisker be then 
and there harnessed to the gig; and then he 
proceeded without delay to put on his Sunda 
coat, and one of his grandest holland shirts, with 
a big frill. He would not have made more fuss 
had he been going to carry the Buttercup Spoon 
into the presence of the Queen herself. 

At length, somewhere about six o'clock or so, 
these good souls took their way from Hatton 
Garden towards pleasant Islington; Frisker in 
the sunniest of moods, and the two dogs perched, 
up on the seat behind. They were going to 
make new friends as well as their master and 
mistress ; and depend upon it, these little honest 
companions of our daily life love small episodes 
of this sort as well as those enriched by reason 
and by spirit. Ay! the time will come when we 
shall be more human even in our humanity for 
the brute ; for as the more divinely Christian we 
become, so shall spread out the radius of our 
charity and of our tenderness ! 

When pretty Frisker stayed before the little 
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Canonbury cottage, it might be seven o'clock. 
A tiny child, nursing a baby as big almost as 
itself, was seated on the little plot front of turf, 
and saying, when questioned by Mrs. Gibbons, 
“that mother and Nelly were gone to the shop,” 
bid her and the gentleman walk up stairs, for 
that “ the lady was at home.” Very reluctantly 
the good gentlewoman consented, for she feared 
to trespass; but at length, leaving her husband 
in the care of Frisker, she entered the cottage, 
and went up the prettily-carpeted staircase, fol- 
lowed by Ben and Trim, who were anxious to 
see that little Penn,depend upon it! Some one 
within the room was reading or talking, but 
stayed the instant she knocked; and a sweet 
voice, other than the reader, said, “pray come 
in.” Opening the door timidly, half reluctantly, 
half withdrawing again, the old lady saw before 
her the same young creature and the Blue-coat 
boy she and her husband had met on Hamp- 
stead Heath. Rising immediately, Miss Bassett 
came forward, and the old gentlewoman advan- 
cing, they met in the middle of the room. The 
latter tried to make a grand formal courtesy of re- 
spect, such as she might have achieved in her 
yeunger days in dancing the minuet de la cour, 
at stopped short, good soul, in the very middle 
of it. For she raised her face, and looked into 
that of the young girl, and the young girl into 
hers; and they could be no more strangers from 
that very instant, than brook meeting brook upon 
the untrodden lea can keep from mingling their 
pure and lucent waters. Yes, there are human 
creatures, that, meeting where they will, are at 
once friends—triends in spirit, if even no words 
pass between them: they seem to have met be- 
fore; soul recognizes soul —heart flows into 
heart—their nature is one. This is a mystery of 
our being; a common one, however, that all 
more or less have had experience of; but not less 
is it a mystery for that. Beautiful as this is at 
all times, it was eminently so here: the tender 
human mother, with her large maternal heart, 
longed for a daughter on whom to beam her love; 
and a young small tender soul, cast on its re- 
sources, and needing, even for pity’s sake, even 
for genius’ sake, even for humanity’s sake, some 
thoughtful heart to think for it and of it, as only 
mothers think. Oh! in this human life no need 
so sure as this, to those who fight the desolate 
life of the lonely in great cities. There may be 
friends enough—every-day friends enough—call- 
ers—visitors—professors of a hundred things , 
but thou, O God! be merciful to those, be mer- 
ciful to women, on whose uprising, on whose 
downlying, on whose tears to-day, whose smiles 
to-morrow no human care is shed. For the 
trial is mighty, and needing faith in Thee. 
Think of this—think of this, you who have 
homes and parents, and discontent can never 
come. The hand that writes this writes truth, 
and would write it in your hearts if it were 
possible. 

But here the day of desolation is nearly at its 
close! 

Did I not say so, little cups and buds! Rocked 
by the summer wind, cherished by the evening 
dew, fed by the balmy air, your simple, graceful 
natural loveliness is thus, through art, bringing 





fine heart to heart? Oh, simple little tender 
meadow-flowers! Sweet buds and leaves of 
spring ; sweet gilded cups of summer! 

Failing in her courtesy, Mrs. Gibbons likewise 
failed in speech; but her hand rested tenderly 
on the young girl’s arm. 

«T think. ma’am, we have met before,” said 
Lucy, “some five weeks ago, on Hampstead 
Heath. Come, let me give you a seat by my 
window—it is pleasant, though not quite so as 
where we first met.” Saying this, she led the 
old lady towards the window, who passively 
obeyed, till reaching its strongest light, she 
stayed again. Here she raised her ungloved. 
hand, and laid it tenderly on the young girl’s 
head. . 

“Ts it possible,” she said, in a low voice, as 
though speaking to herself, “that one so very 
young, and small, and tender, can have done so 
much alone and unaided, for herself and others ; 
is it possible that these little hands wrought the 
rare design we have come to tell you of—The 
Buttercup Spoon!” 

Lucy colored violently, as though annoyed 
and ashamed beyond expression. “I thought, 
ma’am,” she faltered, “that Mrs. Carden would 
have kept my secret, for—” 

“ There is nothing to be ashamed of, my dear,” 
said Mrs, Gibbons, “and nothing that need be 
secret. My name is Gibbons, I am the wife 
and mother of the well-known manufacturing 
silversmiths of Hatton Garden, to whom your 
design was brought. And I and my good old 
husband have come, to-night, in a spirit of grate- 
fal and admiring courtesy, to show you the ex- 
quisite result of the design in its manufactured 
form, and to offer our earnest thanks, for it will 
prove of eminent service to us, in the fortheom- 
inf? Exhibition; spoons and forks having been, 
for more than half a century, a staple of our 
house.” 

Deeper blushes dyed the young girl’s face; 
but eagerness was in her words, and tenderness 
in their tone. 

“Oh! are you, are you?” she repeated many 
times, as though doubting what she heard. “ Are 
you the noble mother, and tender friend, Mrs. 
Carden and Miss Moggs have so often told me 
of? And has my little drawing of that spray, 
served a useful purpose? Oh! I am so overjoy- 
ed; for, hearing nothing through these past 
weeks, I began to doubt its practicability for a 
useful end. I thought I must return the money 
for it, for how could it be mine? On this ac- 
count I refrained from sending further work; 
and thus I thought my honest hopes were dead. 
Ihave been impatient, I know—it is wrong of 
me;” but then she added, touchingly, as child- 
like, she laid her hands down on the tender 
mother’s arm, “ Z have known so much sorrow!” 

“Poor child! ” spoke the maternal heart; 
and deep tears flowed up from their fountains, 
though wisely she restrained them; and added, 
in a cheerful voice, “But you must know no 
more, my dear, and shall not, if I can help it. 
But come, you must see the spoon—we are very 
fond of it, my dear, and so must you be.” Then 
turning to the boy, who had been an attentive 
listener, she asked him to kindly step down, and 
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stay with Frisker, whilst Mr, Gibbons came up- 
stairs, on the business which? had brought him; 
“for, my dear,” said Mrs. Gibbons to Lucy, “ he 
would come, with the spoon, himself, as he has 
no faith, he says, in a woman’s pockets.” 

Frankland obeyed, with a schoolboy’s alacrity ; 
and followed by the dogs, that by this time had 
wonderfully improved upon their first slight ac- 
quaintance, went down stairs. The old gentle- 
man’s footsteps were soon heard, and in a minute 
or so, he stood in the room, and succeeding bet- 
ter in his grand bow than his little wife, in her 
attempt at a courtesy, d a minuet de la cour, came 
to where the young girl yet stood. 

“My dear David,” spoke the trim little gen- 
tlewoman, “this is Miss Bassetf; but ashamed 
rather than proud of her sweet skill.” 

“Oh! this mustn’t be,” he replied, as he 

yo held forth his hand; “no one should 
ashamed of industry and skill, when produc- 
tive of results like this.” As he spoke, he quick- 
y ended his hearty shake, and going still fur- 
ther into the strong light of the window, took 
from his pocket a morocco case, that, at the 
touch of a spring, opened, and displayed the 
beautiful spoon. The brightness scintillated in 
the rays of the waning sun, and every silver 
leaf and flower was alternate light and shad- 
dow. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” he repeated slowly, as 
he held the case higher still, to show its contents 
to more advantage; “and I and my son are ex- 
ceedingly obliged to you. Our firm really need- 
ed good designs in this department, and we shall 
be giad of others. ‘That is to say, when I have 
paid for this!” Thus speaking, he put down 
the case on the window ledge, and taking from 
some safe pocket, a tiny parcel, placed evi- 
dently there all ready, put open into the ast®n- 
ished girl’s hands, a ten pound note and two 
sovereigns. 

“ This really cannot be all mine,” she faltered. 
“T have—” 

“Itis yours, madam,” said the old gentleman, 
determinately—* fully yours. That is to say, 
an additional five pounds for the Buttercup 
Spoon, and seven for the design yet unmanufac- 
tured. And we shall be glad of more work at 
the same price.” 

Again the young girl regarded the sum of 
money incredulously; then bending her face 
down, burst into a passionate flood of tears. She 
had controlled herself till now—but she could 
no longer. It was a joy, and surprise, and hope, 
mingled into one large whole, that was not only 
akin to grief, in its intensity, but also as unsub- 
duable. She strove; but the more she strove, 
the more her heart throbbed, the more her tears 
rained down. Life, through the past four or five 
years, had been such an arduous thing—its trials 
and its needs had been so many—its struggles, 
with adverse circumstances, so repeated, (though 
shefad never spoken of them to human ear,) 
that now, when the end of these seemed come, 
when at last the great ocean of adversity ceased 
to bear her back upon its waves, when at length 
her foot seemed about to tread the verdant and 
the firmer land of kinder fortune, and this 
through the means of her great natural powers 
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in art, no wonder that the momentary revulsion 
was too great, and tears flowed forth as crystal 
water from a new-burst fountain. They were 
the expression of a little solitary, throbbing, 
anxious heart ; they were the last signs of a sad 
past; the smiles to come of them, as‘sunshine 
after rain, the tokens of a brighter future ! 

Not liking to distress those good souls, per- 
haps, she slid from them into the adjoining 
room; and there, in a few minutes following her 
with anxious and pitying tenderness, good little 
Mrs. Gibbons sat down on the bed’s foot, by 
which the young girl knelt, and tenderly, tenderly, 
as the purest mother might a dearest daughter, 
lifted the little sobbing face into her arms, and 
sobbing, too, kissed away these tears of mingled 
grief and joy ; tenderly, tenderly, as human moth- 
ers do. 

“Oh! you must forgive me, please, dear lady,” © 
pleaded the young girl, as she grew calmer; “ it 
is such joy to me to have succeeded in the art I 
love, for I see through it such hope for Aim, espe- 
cially—my young brother—that I have been un- 
able to subdue its expression * these silly tears. 
And then this money,” she faltered, “seems so 
much, that—” P 

“Tt is nobly yours, my dear,” said Mrs. Gib- 
bons, “and you must let us add to it our hum- 
ble friendship and care. We shall so prize this, 
believe me.” 

“ And I,” said Lucy, “ beg it, and shall prize 
it too. For I know so much of you, from Mrs. 
Carden—know you so well, that ours seeims an 
acquaintanceship long begun.” 

Thus this mother took this genuine little crea- 
ture to her heart. 

Presently Lucy rose, and going to a drawer, 
brought from thence a little box, which opening, 
she showed the dear friend what it held. Ten 
sovereigns already—now there were the others 
and the note. Oh! what joy, to add this pre- 
cious coin to coin; this treasure of self-sacrifice ; 
this evidence of what the human heart has hid- 
den in it of divinity ! 

Yes, the precious, unseen treasures of the 
world, are not those only which lie beneath the 
mountains and the seas; but in the inspired 
hearts of human nature, self-sacrifice, and faith, 
and hidden holy deeds, make there a richness so 
abundant as to put comparison at fault, and 
leave their telling, till, in the great Kingdoms 
not of this world, all goodness of our mortal 
lives, shall shine in glory and be known! And 
none of all such riches shall seem more lovely 
than self-sacrifice, and the unspoken tenderness 
of poverty to poverty, and sorrow unto sor- 
row ! 

In a little while Lucy’s tears were dry, and 
smiles came. She laved her face and brushed 
her hair; and then, hand in hand, with the old 
gentlewoman, returned to the sitting-room.— 
Here the old gentleman grew jocose as to the 
novelty of weeping at good fortune ; and Lucy, 
to stay him, went down stairs to order tea, and 
have a peep at Frisker. Nelly and her mother 
were now home; so they bustled about, and got 
tea ready. A boy was soon found to supply 





Frankland’s place, and thus, before long, the 
little company sat round the pleasant tea-table. 
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The old gentleman admired the young stranger 
very much, and wondered, vastly, in his own 
mind, ‘f Grinling would think of a wife. Whilst 
Mrs. Gibbons, equally observant, noticed divers 
points of peatness, order, and so forth, and was 
much comforted thereby, for she was a nice, 
orderly gentlewoman, herself, and well knew 
what household blessings attend upon their ex- 
ercise. After tea, Mr. Gibbons took Frankland 
a drive; and Luey and Mrs. Gibbous going. 
together, into the pleasant garden, walked up and 
down, upon the terrace beside the river, till 
their return, talking, in low, sweet voices, of 
many things; the old lady lifting up her dress a 
little, with either hand, as was her quaint, accus- 
tomed manner. 

Before the friends parted that night, it was ar- 
ranged that Lucy should dine in Hatton Garden 
on the morrow. 

Accordingly, after church next day, the old 
gentleman set off with Frisker and the dogs, to 
the little Canonbury cottage. Here Lucy was 
ready ; and some three parts of an hour after- 
wards he led her across the threshold of his 
quaint old city home. She was welcomed by the 
trim little gentlewoman herself, who led her ten- 
derly by the hand into the sweet old parlor, and 
put this very little hand, this pretty servant of 
adorning nature, into that of her pure-hearted, 
noble son. 

Of course this strange abstracted man did not 
say much; not, however, believe me, abstracted 
to-day, but listening to every word, as we listen 
to entrancing music, and obse@ving every look 
and gesture, as men do who are inspired with 
such a profound passion as his was: yet this so 
quietly as to be unobserved except by his watch- 
ful mother. 

Then Mrs. Gibbons led the young stranger up 
into her dressing-room ; and in a while returning, 
Lucy with that beautiful hair, and in that simple 
dress, perfect in all appliances, itself a thing of 
art, dinner was served up in a way quite worthy 
of old Prissy’s skill ; and after it, the table, laden 
with dessert, was drawn into the old bow-windovw, 
round which they sat, a group of happy friends, 
till the shadows of the evening fell. Then, after 
tea, Frisker was again put into requisition by the’ 
old gentleman, to take Lucy home; during which 
absence the mother and son talked over the hap- 
piness of the day, and the hopes that seemed to 
shine upon the early future. 

Briefly { must relate succeeding circumstances. 
As was natural, the friendship thus begun was 
not suffered to drop from want of kindness and 
care on the part cf the Gibbonses. In a few weeks 
it became quite an established custom for Lucy 
to take her Sunday dinner in Hatton Garden, 
and for Frankland to go there often on his holi- 
day afternoons, where, much to his delight, he 
was suffered to divide his time between Frisker, 
the dogs, and the old gentlewoman: to say 
nothing of tarts,and cakes, and gingerbread, man- 
ufactured by Prissy for his especial use. The 
Bowyers were now home from Margate, and 
Lucy again busy with her duty to the three young 
daughters ; so often returning thence by the city, 
she dined and spent the evening with the Gib- 





bonses. Here she was very useful with her pencil, 
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and otherwise ; for it was a wonderfully busy 
time; and as she had work likewise to take home, 
and for this was generously paid, her wardrobe 
and her little rooms soon began to give signs of. 
more prosperous days, and of ability to gratify 
her sense of the elegant and beautiful. This was 
pleasant to behold, for industry has not always 
the will or the power thus to give signs of t 
spirit within. 

Between herself and Grinling a kindly friend- 
ship sprang up from the first, but to outward 
seeming it proceeded no further. They spoke 
unreservedly—they were master and pupil; in 
all the kind offices of daily life they were as bro- 
ther and sister, but beyond this their friendship 
did not proceed. For whatever were Lucy’s 
opinions and feelings as time progressed, she 
was carefully punctilious in her manner towards 
him, as she did not want them to think that she 
laid herself out to become the wife of the rich 
Gibbons’s only son. She had no suspicion of the 
real truth, no suspicion of the deep love of that. 
pure upright heart. On this point only there 
was reserve between herself and the tender little 
genttewoman. On all else they spoke with the 
freedom of mother and daughter; but here, on 
the question the hearts of both burnt to speak of, 
they drew back the very words upon their lips, 
and were silent where they should have talked. 
Yet to say the truth, Lucy liked Grinling from 
the first. As her knowledge of him grew, as she 
saw in him the tender son, the noble master, the 
man of consummate genius in his art; as she 
found in him the man of education, who was 
comparatively unknown as a great artist and an 
accomplished gentleman, through his singular 
love of a simple homely life, and because self- 
love, or vanity, formed no part of his nature, she 
grew to love him day by day with all the tender- 
ness a little earnest woman could. Yet she did 
not speak of this, hint this, show this—none, 
none but tiny Penn ever saw the solitary tears 
shed on this account. But seeing them, he strove 
to comfort them with all the tenderness of his 
little dumb nature. The Christmas holidays 
brought about a state of things that seemed full 
of promise for little Mrs. Gibbons’s hopes. Bat 
a small incident soon marred them. A silver- 
smith, of West-end repute, brought one day to 
Hatton Garden an exquisite piece of plate for a 
repair of the most delicate kind. It was a bas- 
ket, said to be of Benvenuto Cellini’s workman- 
ship; and when young Mr. Gibbons was con- 
sulted as to its repairs, he could not help making 
inquiry concerning it. 

“ Why,” said the silversmith, “it belongs to a 
very old customer of mine, a Wiltshire clergy- 
man, of the name of Bassett, who after an a 
sence of three years in Italy, has returned to 
England. He is very rich, and a man not only 
of consummate taste in the fine arts, but also the 
possessor of one of the finest English collections 
of antique plate, rare paintings, and Etruscan am- 
phore and jars. He is coming up to town at the 
Exhibition,” added the West-end silversmith, 
“though his health latterly has been none of the 
best, and I shall then certainly direct his atten- 
tion to your tripod, Mr. Gibbons, which rivals 
the best antique work I am acquainted with.” 
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CHAP. V. 


Tus honest compliment was lost to the ear 
of one who, with the ready self-torture of a lover, 
had listened to the first words, and those alone. 
“Yes, here was one of Miss Bassett’s rich rela- 
tions, and here the secret of her pride and cold- 
ness. She liked his mother as a friend, but of 
course she would not think of the son as a hus- 
band—a mere citizen of London. No! and this 
was why she repressed his advances.” Such 
were Grinling’s secret thoughts ; very cruel and 
very unjust they were to the little creature of his 
love, who was only reserved out of mere shame 
and womanly delicacy. What was more cruel, 
he not only thought this, but determined to bury 
his passion in his breast, cost what it might. 
Thus, from this time, when they met, Grinling 
was unusually restrained; he absented himself 
as often as possible, and pretended an excess of 
duty that was not real. His mother saw all this 
with real grief, nor could she learn the cause, as 
whenever she attempted to speak to Grinling of 
his attachment to Lucy, he turned off the sub- 
ject in a way that admitted no recurrence to it. 
Even his confidence in his mother was gone. 
But he suffered a martyrdom in the meanwhile 
that no one could pity. Lucy wondered at his 
manner, for she could assign no cause for it, 
other than that he fancied she was plotting to 
be his wife, and so was reserved on principle. 
This idea was confirmed by something Mr. 
Bowyer said one day jocosely “about the Hatton 
Garden wedding;” and, judging by this, that 
motives other than friendship were assumed to 
be the reason of her visits thither, she resolved 
to curtail their number, and absent herself as 
much as she could. This she did, under one 
excuse or another, till visits were only made at 
the intervals first of days and then of weeks. 
Thus seeing them fly away from one another, 
Mrs. Gibbons fell in, to a degree, with their 
humor, very wisely judging that things were 
best left to themselves. But though she did 
this, her affectionate regard for the young girl 
rather increased than otherwise. On the con- 
trary, the good old gentleman, a deeper reader 
of nature than herself, saw the whole matter at 
a glance; and though his wife had not confided 
to him the secret of Grinling’s love, yet he would 
talk of it to her, and tell her “it would come 
all right”—a blessing she rather hoped for than 
expected. 

The winter months passed away, and April 
came. The good Bowyers had for some time 
noticed how pale Lucy had become, and thus 
increased their thoughtful care. 

One day she stayed to dinner with them. Af- 
ter it, Mr. Bowyer, who was in an extraordinari- 
ly good humor, produced five little cases from his 
pocket. 

“Here, girls,” he said to his daughters, “is 
an Exhibition Ticket a-piece for you, and one 
for your mother. And the fifth I hope you will 
accept, Miss Bassett, as a token of mine and 
Mrs. Bowyer’s esteem.” 

“I really—,” began Lucy. 

“You must not say a word, my dear,” inter- 
rupted good-natured Mrs. Bowyer; “ you know 
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we are your debtors, and both I and the girls 
have set our minds on your accompanying us there 
on the first of May. You must not refuse.” 

“Nor to accept adress for the occasion,” added 
Mr. Bowyer. “I have already told good Moggs 
to choose you one, and send it up by John, with 
any other thing she may think suitable. But,” 
he went on, as though to stay her thanks, “why 
is it you now never go to Hatton Garden, eh? 
Old Mr. Gibbons told me so the other day.” 

“T—I—I—,” began poor Lucy, trembling and 
blushing so that all could see; “they are busy, 
sir, and do not need company.” ‘ 

“Take care, little one,” said Mr. Bowyer, 
gravely, that your small sin of pride — for even 
angels sin—does not offend, as it did us in the 
commencement of your duties. You are well 
born, but you must not presume upon it. The 
Gibbonses, like ourselves, are plain people; bat 
they are worthy and noble, as far as worth and 
nobleness can go; and their son is one of the 
finest as well as one of the most genuine human 
beings I am acquainted with—and great as 
well; for the tripod he has executed for the 
Exhibition is pronounced a masterpiece. So do 
not be wilful, little one; Grinling Gibbons loves 
you as few men love; accept his love, therefore, 
for it is counsel I would gladly give my daugh- 
ters; and mind, for your wedding I will give 
you the ‘silver wedding’ silk; you may accept 
it with pride and honor, for though I have not 
told the secret before, this masterpiece of a pat- 
tern will have been drawn by the hand of your 
husband.” 

Overwhelmed with confusion, and half arti- 
culating something about its being late, Lucy 
hurried from the room. Saying, “ Fie, Robert, 
fie!” Mrs. Bowyer would have followed; but 
she was restrained by her husband. 

“No, Emily, no; let the girls go and assist 
her.” Then, when they were alone, he added, 
“Tt is right to let her know this, for both she 
and Grinling are playing at the most foolish 
cross-purposes, and making the good old people 
as miserable as can be. There must be no more 
of this, for she is attached to him, from what 
Moggs tells me; and as for Grinling, there is not 
a night but what he walks to Canonbury, and 

aces up and down the other side the river till 
her light can be no longer seen. This is roman- 
tic enough for a grave, reserved man like him. 
But it is right to serve him if we can, or he'll 
otherwise break his fine heart, believe me.” 

Full of shame and contrition, yet mingled hope 
and joy, Lucy was glad to get away and hasten 
home: there, alone, she wept, contritely thought 
over the past, and felt that she had been very 
foolish. She longed to go to the Gibbonses, to 
confess to the good mother her foolish, womanly 
sin; but little silly doubts and fears stayed her. 

Good Miss Moggs sent the dress that evening 
by John; very simple and elegant it was. To it, 
acting on her license, the good soul had added 
a lace mantilla, with pretty handkerchief and 
gloves. 

Gaining leave the succeeding day, she came 
in person to see Lucy, to arrange about a dress- 
maker, and to talk over the matter of the pretty 
bonnet that must crown the whole. But she 
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found her really ill; spent, and anxious, and 
pale. But though Lucy attributed this indispo- 
sition to any other cause than the real one, Miss 
Moggs, from what was talked about and what 
was dropped, guessed what was really the truth, 
and determined to act accordingly. 

At length that glorious May-day dawned, 
which must be ever memorable in the annals of 
this country —in the annals of civilization—in 
the annals of the world; that marriage-day of 
Beauty to Utility, of Civilization to Art, of the 
Refinement that inspires to the Coarseness that 
degrades ; that grand marriage-day of human 
interests to the Universal, the Pure, and the 
Exalted; that marriage-day of which a mighty 
Human Advance has yet to sing the fitting Epi- 
thalamy. 

By six o’clock, Miss Moggs came to Canon- 
bury in a cab, bringing with her the fine pro- 
duct of the milliner and dress-maker’s needles ; 
but the household were already up, and break- 
fast ready. It was soon over; and then, as- 
sisted by Mary, Miss Moggs performed her ten- 
der part of lady’s maid with such astonishing 
results as to effect, that but for some paleness, 
and just a shadow on her spirits, this little hu- 
man creature in her prime never looked more 
fair. There was no time for talk; and, strange 
to say, Miss Moggs was not talkative that morn- 
ing, though, as she assisted Lucy into the car- 
riage kindly sent by Mr. Bowyer, she whispered, 
“Now be happy—this day will have brightness 
in it, depend upon it.” So spoke this excellent 
friend. 

The carriage had not proceeded far before the 
coachman stayed, at the request of a man dressed 
as a porter, who, advancing to the window, took 
from a basket an exquisite bouquet of green- 
house flowers, so fresh as to seem only that 
instant gathered; and holding it with great res- 

ect to Lucy, said, “ These are for you, ma’am.” 
Without other words, he touched his hat and 
disappeared. 

There was but one that would send her flowers 
like these, and in this manner; her checks were 
not pallid now, or the beating of her heart less 
voluble. 

The Bowyers were all ready, and their own 
carriage at the door; then, just after a second 
taste of breakfast for form’s sake, Lucy accom- 
panied Mrs. Bowyer to the carriage, and was 
followed by the girls and their good father. 

It was yet early, but all the world seemed 
abroad; in the Park were countless thousands, 
and the carriages trailed the length of miles. 

And there, from out the vernal beauty of the 
trees, sprang that wonderful airy form of crystal 
radiance ; those mighty ribs of giant yet invisi- 
ble strength; that sign of a new architectural 
age, in which plague-generating cities of stone 
and wood are doomed inevitably to pass away ; 
aud men, through light and air, take on them a 
physical newness and a freshness in keeping 
With the purer mind, the worthier heart, the 
more sincere and daily action of the Christian 
duties! 

In good time the party were pleasantly seated 
within view of the coming ceremonies of the day, 
themselves as happy as any of the happy thou- 





sands there. Thus time went on, and those 
ceremonies were begun and ended, that will 
make that day memorable to coming ages as 
the first of those august holidays that, conceived 
in the wisest spirit of Christianity, shall produce 
effects in keeping with so sublime a creed ! 

As soon as the Exhibition was declared open, 
and the barriers, that had kept the nave clear 
during the Royal procession, were thrown open, 
the many thousands present began to circulate. 
It was then that a person who had been an at- 
tentive spectator in one of the adjoining galleries 
hastened down the nearest staircase, and mak- 
ing his way to where the Bowyers’ little party 
were seated, accosted them just as they were 
about to mingle with the admiring crowd gather- 
ed in the transept. It was Grinling Gibbons, 
the silversmith of Hatton Carden. MY. Bowyer, 
who knew him well, was struck by his altered 
manner and appearance; though in somewhat 
his old shy way, he rather avoided than looked 
round upon the little party, and addressed him- 
self first to Mr. Bowyer. 

“ Would you,” he said hesitatingly, “be so 
good as to spare Miss Bassett a little while? It 
is my mother and father’s wish that she should 
see our stall to-day. Of course you are aware 
that there is a beautiful design there in which 
she has an interest.” 

“ Of course we will,” Mr. Bowyer replied, with 
a smile that meant much. “Emily, my dear,” he 
continued, turning to his wife, and introducing 
Grinling as he spoke, “ Mr. Gibbons wants to 
steal Miss Bassett from us. Will you spare 
her?” 

“ With pleasure,” replied the kind friend smil- 
ing, too, “ though it robs us of our best company. 
But go, my dear; Mr. Grinling will, I hope, take 
care of you.” i 

“ Yes, you must take care of her,” said Mr. 
Bowyer reverently, as her father might have 
done, “for she is worthy of it. Now, good-by 
to both—recollecting that we dine at six o'clock, 
and shall welcome you if you come: if not, we 
shall neither be offended nor surprised.” He laid 
an emphasis on this last word as he spoke it, and 
placed the young girl’s hand upon the arm of her 
lover. : 

As for Lucy, she neither assented nor dissent- 
ed, but appeared to act by the will of others 
rather than by her own; and only raising up her 
pallid face, as it were, to say to those kind friends 
good-by, passed on without a word. Nor did 
Grinling speak; he only drew the little hand 
within his arm, retaining it for an instant as he 
did so. Thus he passed quickly on into one of 
the comparatively deserted naves, the larger por- 
tion of the assembly still remaining in the tran- 
sept to witness the Queen’s departure. The 
choirs, accompanied by the great organ, were 
singing the national anthem, and the sun, shining 
at the instant, poured its full glory on the snlen- 
did scene ; so that no time or place could conse- 
crate more the unspoken happiness of these two 
most genuine human creatures. Since the yester 
evening, and his mother’s confidential conversa- 
tion with him after a visit from Miss Moggs, the 
world had become a new one to the shy, reserved 
man; now, under the same jnfluence still, the 
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music blending with the gorgeous scene, he 
seemed to walk in fairy-land, or under the spell 
of enchantment. Yet there was still some pain, 
some doubt; a few minutes more, and the 
enchantment and the happiness would be per- 
fect ! 

They passed on, both without speaking. At 
length approaching one of the areas facing the 
nave, Lucy, little as she looked, saw the tripod 
conspicuously placed amidst a gorgeous array of 
costly plate ; the strong light scintillating amidst 
its airy branches, and shadows falling from where 
the deep blue of the porcelain cups was seen 
through the interstices of the filigree work. 
Though but few persons were in the nave, a 
group stood round this portion of the Gibbons's 
great show of manufactured plate ; amongst 
these ang#elderly gentleman, leaning on a ser- 
vant’s arm. Some were admiring the tripod, 
and others the lesser articles; But Grinling, say- 
ing something about they “could not see it 
now” passed on into the area. It was tenant- 
less, for the attendants were engaged at the part 
opening upon the nave, and no one but them- 
selves were there; so he led her on towards a 
sort of little screen, or waiting-room, formed of 
green baize; though before he reached it he 
stayed. 

“Why is it you have never been to see us, 
Miss Bassett ?” he asked. 

“T have been ill, sir; and ——” 

“But you could have let us know. My mother 
loves you like a daughter ; and it was a real grief 
to her, last night, to hear of it from Miss Moggs. 
And but for this,” he said meaningly, “ I should 
not have been here to day.” 

“T—I—JI, sir;” and in her anxious trepida- 
tion she attempted to pass on. 

“But why?” he said, “ You must tell me —I 
must know.” 

“ Because, because — for several times when I 
came you went away —and—” 

He had led her within the screen, and they now 
stood face to face, at least as far as it might be so, 
for hers still drooped. 

“ Was it of consequence whether I stayed or 
went — eh?” 

She had not words to answer; but bending 
her face down within her little hands, she burst 
into a passionate flood of tears—a woman’s 
usual form of eloquence in matters of this sort ; 
but here they were very real, for her conscience 
smote her; she had been ill and anxious for 
many days, and now she was so grateful to be 
forgiven and be loved. All these things were real 
food for tears, and she wept out so convulsively, 
that it was well that that grand chorus was still 
sung on. 

Her face, however, was hidden no longer in 
those little hands, but upon Grinling’s shoulder, 
for thither he had drawn her in his arms. 

“T love you,” he said earnestly, “as fervently 
as it is possible to love. I have loved you since 
the hour I saw you reading to Dame Carden on 
that Sabbath afternoon ; and the whole ae 
of my life is in your hands. Will you, then, be my 
wife ¢™ 

There was no false sentiment in her character ; 
nothing but what was pure and truthful, almost 
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to childishness. She looked up at once, and an- 
swered - “TI will, dear Grinling, I will.” And 
hiding her face again, she said : “Will you for- 
give me my naughtiness — my wilfulness ? but— 
but —I did not want you to think that I loved 
you because of your mother, or that I appeared 
to seek you for — ” 

He loved the word “ naughtiness,” for it was a 
household word; so he kissed her last tears away 
as he added : “I, too, was wrong, and need for- 
giveness. I thought you proud and distant on 
account of your well-born relatives. But my er- 
ror is at anend. Now thank and bless you, dear, 
for your willingness to walk through life with me, 
ana for consenting to give joy to those dear ones 
in the old Hatton Garden home. But we have 
much to talk about that we cannot here. Now we 
will go to a place I have already thought of, to 
some cool paths in the Twickenham meadows, 
and there spend this richest day of our lives.” 

Again he dried her last tears in the manner I 
have already said, and was leading her from the 
little partitioned room, when footsteps’ ap- 
proached, and Wilcox, a good old servant in the 
Hatton Garden business, entering, handed Grin- 
ling a card. A glance assured him how things 
stood, for this love affair and its connection with 
the beautiful design had been a great subject of 
gossip in the Hatton Garden work-rooms ; but 
he affected to take no notice. 

“If you please, sir,” he said, “the gentleman 
whose name is on the card, who is at present 
staying at Mivart’s hotel, will be glad to treat 
with you for the possession of the tripod, at your 
own price, should it be for disposal.” 

“ To-day I cannot attend to business, Wilcox; 
though you may say it is already bespoken by 
Royalty.” 

“And the Buttercup Spoon, sir—I have 
already had several inquiries.” 

“ If needed, fac-similes can be had at our ware- 
rooms. That identical spoon — the first one from 
the mould — cannot be parted with on any con- 
dition ; and recollect, Wilcox, to bring it home 
with you early this evening, as I shall have occa- 
sion for it; and please just give this enclosed card 
to my mother.” He took a card and pencil from 
his pocket-book ; wrote on the former: “I shall 
be home with you ——— to bring you a joy ;” 
put this in an envelope, and gave it his foreman, 
who as he moved away stepped back for an in- 
stant. 

“If you please, sir, I forgot to tell you that 
Mr. Bowyer has just been to me to say, that if you 
like to take his carriage from the ranks, and yse 
it foran hour, sir,youcan. It will then be in time 
for him and Mrs. Bowyer.” 

“Thank you, Wilcox, I will; it will be the 
very thing. Now recollect this card to my mother, 
and the spoon when you go to Hatton Garden in 
the evening.” Good Wilcox with a smile of 
pleasure; withdrew, for he loved his young mas- 
ter sincerely and was rejoiced to see such happi- 
ness come to him at last. 

Grinling at this instant locked at the card the 
foreman had brought, and with an exclamation 
of surprise hunded it to Lucy. On it was en- 
graved the “ Rey. John Bassett.” For a moment 
she turned pale, and that old look of pain that 
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had been so often there crossed her face. But in 
a moment she recovered, and laid it down upon 
the little table. “Oh! not to-day, dear Grin- 
ling,” she said; “let me not think for one instant 
of these old shadows. Let me cast them behind 
me as though they had never been; and only 
have in thought the joy that is to be mine in 
cleaving to you for life, and calling your glorious 
mother mine.” 

“You say true, dear one, this is no day for 
shadows ; so now we will go,” he said, when he 
had drawn her to his heart once more. 

So avoiding the nave and its throng, they 
went away together again into the glory of the 
sunshine and the beauty of the scene; all things 
as it were consonant with their unspeakable hap- 
piness. Even the last notes of the choir and 
pealing organ seeming to bless their parting 
feet. and hallow with their sublimest dying whis- 
pers the golden promise of their coming lives! 

Oh, gracious Lady Queen! the happiness of 
thy people is the richest, most enduring jewel in 
thy crown! And of it, as it shone this day, a 
glory and a wonder to the world, no trait of it, 
multiplying and excelling as these were, was 
richer, or more worthy, than that within the 
small, pure, human, loving heart I tell of ! 

So by carriage and railway they went, to 
those green, still, Twickenham meadows. There 
through the golden afternoon they talked, till 
shadows fell upon the river, and veiled the top- 
most boughs. 

Ten minutes before the dinner hour, Grinling’s 
envelope and card reached his mother’s hand ; 
with tremulous joy she showed it to her husband, 
who the previous night had been publicly admit- 
ted, as it were, into participation of the great 
secret. 

“ Well, my dear, well,” he said, “I am glad it’s 
all settled at last, and that for once in his life 
Grinling has behaved as if he really belonged to 
this world. As this is so, Prissy had better serve 
up the ducks and peas, us there is no know- 
ing when these young people may present them- 
selves.” 

He was quite correct, for they did not come, 
either at dinner-time or fora long while after. 
Not even by the time little Mrs. Gibbons was 
dressed in her very best gown, or the holiday tea- 
service of silver was got out, or the richest china 
set, or by the time the younger servant had been 
and returned from a nursery at Fulham with 
fresh flowers for the centre of the table, or by the 
time everything was ready and waiting. But the 
dear mother was very patient, knowing that the 
great joy was at hand; and this the more, that 
Prissy coming in to deliver the Spoon, related all 
that Wilcox had whispered to her respecting the 
“ young master.” 

At length, when daylight was nearly gone, and 
the old gentleman had dropped off into a little 
doze, as likewise had the dogs and Sweep upon 
the hearthrug, the dear mother thought she heard 
a cab stay in the street, and footsteps and voices 
at the hall-door; still she sat like one not certain, 
or one who waited for the joy to come to her, as 


and Prissy watched by the hall-door with almost 
as anxious hearts as herown. At last the room- 
door itself was quietly opened, quiet feet crossed 
to where she sat; and before she could rise, nay 
even look around, her son’s arm was about her 
neck, two little hands were put within her own, a 
small young figure knelt tenderly, tenderly down 
beside her. ‘ 

“Dear mother,” said Grinling, “I bring you 
your great joy at last—the purest, truest, most 
genuine little creature fora daughter. Love her, 
and accept her for my sake and her own.” 

Such a scene followed as it is impossible for 
me to describe, the old gentleman being aroused, 
and joining therein. In it were combined the 
pathetic, the tender, the joyous, and the congrat- 
ulating ; but J think the pathetic prevailed, for 
joy, like grief, owns to the baptism of tears. 

he old gentleman put his pocket-handkerchief 
into his pocket, and asked “ When ?” 

“In two months,” replied Grinling—“ not a 
day more, for certain.” 

This positive information brought the old lady 
to think of her duty as hostess; and ascertain- 
ing, after much questioning, that these young 
people had had no more substantial dinner than 
a bun, gave divers orders immediately to Prissy, 
and forthwith conducted the little soul she loved 
so tenderly up stairs to her dressing-room. Here 
there was another scene of whispers, and con- 
gratulations, and tears; and not finally con- 
cluded till the sold drawer had first been peeped 
into, and its sweet ancient perfume wafted round 
the room. 

At last the little company were seated round 
the tea-table, Ben and Trim included, for they 
had been taught to sit on a chair; and dear old 
Sweep, tucked up beside the plum-cake, purred 
out @ most amazing song, as to length and ten- 
derness. As the old gentleman said, they only 
wanted Frankland and Frisker and Penn there, 
to make the company complete. 

“ Dear Fanny and the dog will be here, I dare 
say, by-and-by,” said Lucy, “if Mr. Bowyer tell 
him that —” 

“That you ran away from them to-day,” sug- 
gested the old gentleman. 

Tea was not over, when a most astounding 
long and loud rap was made at the hall-door; 
and soon after Prissy was heard to say: — 

“You really cannot come in to-night, sir; 
master and missis are particularly engaged.” 

“But I must; I’m not come to see them, but 
my niece.” , 

“Grinling,” said Lucy, springing from her 
seat, and turning very pale, “ that is Uncle Rich- 
ard’s voice.” She reached the door just as it 
was opened, and a tall, weather-beaten old man, 
with but one arm, came in. He recognized her 
in a moment, as she fell almost fainting into his 
only arm. He bore her towards the light, ex- 
claiming as he did so, and this seemingly with- 
out consciousness that others were present : — 

‘* My dear, dear child ; what a long separation 





ours has been, and what a sorrowful one !—for I 
have learnt what your trials were in Wiltshire, 


children purposely delay the tasting of their rich-|and how you left that cruel home, and fought 
est sweetmeats. She did not know that Wilcoxiyour life here. Dear, noble little one,—so good, 
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and yet so fair. But I shall be here to protect 
you now, though I am but a poor, maimed old 
man, xs you see.” 

Lucy looked up into his face, almost doubting 
whether it were or not her kind old uncle. 

“J feared we should never meet on this earth 
again, dear uncle,” she said; “but it isa joy 
beyond expression. Yet why did you not 
write ?” 

“You heard,” he said in reply, “that my ship 
was ‘on a voyage of survey round the Falkland 
Islands. One fine morning I left it, with our 
surgeon and naturalist, on a brief exploring ex- 
pedition to one of the islands. We were sud- 
denly attacked, whilst there, by an ambush of 
armed natives, who, killing my two companions 
and three seamen, disabled me in my right arm 
before I could escape. They rifled and then 
sunk our boat, and conveyed me in their canoe 
to some inaccessible spot in a remote island. 
Here I remained their captive, suffering much 
pain from ill usage and my disabled arm, until 
nine months since I was rescued by the crew of 
an American whaler, and conveyed by them to 
Quebec. Here I went into the hospital, where, 
after my arm was amputated, I recovered in a 
great degree. At my request, the good surgeon 
who attended me wrote to you several letters.” 

“TI never received the letters, dear uncle,—I 
never did.” 

“Tt was not likely, dear child. They fell, as 
most other things, into the hands of that cousin 
Marplot in Wiltshire, who read, but fortunately 
did not destroy them. Some short time since, 
your uncle, in returning from the continent, 
found strong reason to suspect her honesty and 
truth in several things. This led to inquiry and 
search, and then the whole bubble burst. Our 
old steward, who had been reluctantly silent for 
many years, spoke of what he knew, as did 
others ; my letters, too, were found, and her con- 
sistent cruelty to you and Frankland was made 
clear to your uncle. Nothing so distresses him 
as this latter point; for he had placed such im- 
plicit faith in all she said against you, and was 
led to believe that you were proud and wilful in 
deserting his roof. He is, however, anxious to 
make every reparation in his power. We came 
up to London together, last night, and he bid me 
seek you out to day, when my business at the 
agent’s was over, and express to you his deep 
regret and sorrow for the past. You shall there- 
fore see him to-morrow, and hear his plans re- 
specting Frankland. But at first I thought I 
should not find you out, dear child, my clue of 
you was such a vague one,—nothing more than 
that you were governess at a rich mercer’s in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. Even then I should have 
failed, but for a good creature,—a Miss Moggs.” 

All smiled, for Miss Moggs was a good angel 
everywhere. 

“Uncle John was at the Exhibition this morn- 
ing,” said Lucy, “and wanted to purchase the 
silver tripod, Grinling’ss—I mean Mr. Gibbons’s 
beautiful work.” 

The old uncle looked surprised, hearing her 
thus speak of the young man. 

“And he would have purchased something 
else, too, if I mistake not,” said Grinling, with 
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exceeding pride, as taking a morocco case off 
the table, he touched a spring, and showed the 
Buttercup Spoon, “The pattern of this your 
niece drew, Captain Bassett, and a lovely one 
it is.” 

“Tt is, indeed, sir, as faras I'ma judge. Ay, 
she was always clever. But hold it a little more 
in the light, sir; my eyes aredim. Ay, nowI 
see it. It is beautiful, my darling child! To be 
so good and clever, and pretty all in one, is 
something rare!” 

“Dear uncle,” said Lucy, tenderly, “you 
must love that spoon; for through it I gained 
these dear friends you see here. And—and—” 
she faltered, as she hid her face upon the old 
man’s shoulder—‘“it has brought about my 
promise of to-day, that I will be Mr. Gibbons’s 
little wife.” 

“Ts this so?” exclaimed the old man, with 
surprise ; “then I must be good to him for your 
sake. But now let me sit down, little one; I 
am not so strong as I used to be. There, sit 
on my knee, and let me ask you a hundred ques- 
tions.” 

Tea was made for the old captain, whilst he 
talked. In a little while he came to be so pleas- 
ed with Mrs. Gibbons and the old gentleman, 
with Grinling, and with Trim, and Ben. and 
Sweep, into the bargain, that he declared this to 
be the happiest night of his life. At ten o’clock 
other visitors came—Mr. and Mrs. Bowyer, 
bringing Frankland and Penn, for they were 
anxious to learn how matters stood; and in no 
great while after, humbly came Miss Moggs. 

They had not been long assembled, before the 
good old silversmith mysteriously withdrew. 

In a short time he re-appeared, bringing with 
him two very dusty bottles, which he put down 
on the table, with a vast show of triumph. 

“ There,” he said, “ you will taste here some 
wine, which nothing but a solemn occasion, such 
as this, would induce me to take from my cellar. 
There are but eight bottles left—six shall be for 
the wedding, and the rest for the——hem! but 
perhaps I’d better not mention what.” 

All knew what he meant, and smiled. Then 
he drank to the seaman’s safe return, to the hap- 
— of the lovers, and to that glorious May 

ay that, in a myriad consequences, both hu- 
man and divine, can never die! 

Nor were you forgotten, little cups and buds ! 
Rocked by the summer wind, cherished by the 
evening dew, fed by the balmy air, you, in your 
freshness from the vernal fields, were types of 
these pure hearts ; you, in your silvery scintillat- 
ing richness, now were signs that duty, love, 
and culture may be one! 


* * * * * 


Lucy saw her uncle John next day, and there 
was such a reconciliation between them, as duty 
on one side, and an anxious desire of reparation 
on the other, could effect. He was somewhat 
disconcerted when he heard that her coming 
husband was only a silversmith ; but he was, in 
a degree reconciled, when he heard who that sil- 
versmith was, and recollected that whilst two- 
thirds of the princes and nobles who employed 
Cellini were forgotten, even in name, that of the 
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great Florentine will be annexed to art as long 
as utility and beauty are one ! 

That very weck a house was taken in the 
Regent’s Park, as Lucy had made it one of the 
conditions of their early marriage, in order that 
she might be near the Bowyers, and so accom- 
plish to the end, her duty to their young daugh- 
ters. Here, every day, towards the evening, 
Frisker might be seen conveying the sea-captain, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gibbons, who all took a vast 
interest in papering, p4inting, and furnishing, 
though the home would not be needed till the 
winter. 

On a day early in August, the wedding took 
place in the grand old city church I have already 
spoken of. The bridal dress was fashioned of 
the “silver wedding silk,” and the old seaman 


ohn Bassett was not there; but he made costl 
gifts. His presence was, however, not needed, 
for there were dear hearts, and kind hearts, in 
lenty!—the old Hatton Garden couple, the 
owyers, Miss Moggs, and Frankland. The 





cold, the proud, the credulously selfish were best 
away. 
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After the grand wedding-breakfast, these young 
— set off on a four.months’ tour to Italy. 

hey returned when the time of English fires 
and English snows was come, with their belief 
confirmed and strengthened—that art, as ap- 
plied to the great modern principle of utility, 
requires, both for its reception and application, 
a wider range of intellectual cultivation than at 
present is considered needful. Till this view is 
taken—till geometrical principles are made the 
servant, not the master of the mind ; till the edu- 
cation in our art-schools, or at least, the educa- 
tion of the artist, shall not.be confined to the 
pencil alone, the great purposes of utility and 
beauty, in their connection with civilization will 
not be achieved. When it is, when a wiser cul- 
tivation of the intellect shall be brought to bear 
upon design, in its three-fold application to tex- 
tile, fictile, and metallurgic art, then a new 
of art will have arrived, and be productive of 
immeasurable good ! 

Such was their idea—such is mine—and such 
is the simple story of the Harron GarpDEN 
Spoon. 





PROFESSOR AIRY DOWN THE COAL-MINE. 


PorREX A Young Sage. 
Ferrex . -A Young Swell. 


Ferrer. Here, Porrex, lend your ear. 
Porrex. Conceive the loan 
Negotiated, Ferrex. Cut away. 
Ferrer. Here is a puna 
Times, 
Which states—or I misread—that some Professor, 
His name—let’s see—yes, Arry, hath gone down 
Into a coal-pit, with some pendulums, 
Electric wires, and goodness knows what else, 
And hath abided there for several days, 
In the pursuit of knowledge. 
Porrex. It is true. 
He’s Queen Victoria’s chief Astronomer. 
‘errec. What doth he at the Court, then, of 


in Wednesday’s 


King Coal ? 
Porrex. He wants to weigh the Earth. 
Ferrez. It seems to me, 


As an Astronomer the man should know 

A shorter course. In his own Zodiac 

Hang Libra, or the Scales. Let him take them, 
And go his weighs. 

Porrex. Thou speakest foolishly. 
Jingling the word, but jangling on the sense. 
If thou dost seek for information, well, 

If not, shut up. 

Ferrex. Thy brotherly rebuke 
Is just, and just the thing my jest deserved. 
Now tell me, Porrex, what is the connection 
Between the Airy and the Coalhole. 


orrex. This. 
He'd weigh, I’ve said, the Earth. 

Ferrex. One other joke, 
And then I’ve done. Risking his precious neck 
In such a task, proclaims him what the printers 
Denominate a Weigh-Goose. Now, get on. 





Porrex. ’Tis needful, therefore, that he should 
discover 


Whether this earth, at distance from its surface, 
Grows denser than above. Perceivest, dense one? 
Ferrex. Marry come up! I apprehend thee well. 
But he might learn the nature of the soil 
Below the pit, without descending thither, 
Seeing that buckets full come up each minute. 
Porrex. Dreariest of donkeys and of dunder- 
heads 
The dullest; thy uncientific soul 
Appreciates not the great Astronomer. 
Tsien, Yes. I know well, that from a coal- 
pit’s bottom 
The stars are seen at noonday. If he took 
His telescopes down with him, and attended 
To his own business, so. But weigh the Earth! 
Pooh! Pshaw! Bah! Boosh! Stuff! Twaddle : 
Tilly-Vally! 
Porrex. Thy interjections prove thy wealth of 
words, 
And poverty of wit. 
Ferrex. It may be so. 
I’d learn of thee. Well, he took down his clocks, 
And pendulums, and tripods, and the colliers 
Hearing each clock’s strike, thought upon their 
own. 
But how all this assisted him I know not. 
Porrex. Listen. If earth were denser towards 
its centre, 
The force of gravitation would compel 
More rapid action of the pendulum 
(When ’tis approximated towards such centre) 
Than’s seen upon earth’s surface. Therefore, sir, 
If of two clocks (joined by electric tie 
To note the variation) that below 
Goes faster than its twin horloge above, 
We’ve' gained at once the fact of density’s 
Increase—let computation do the rest. 
Dost understand it now, thou Booby, speak ? 
Ferrex. Blest if Ido. Let’s go and have some 
beer. [Punch. 
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From Chambera’s Journal. 
THE GREAT IRON STEAMSHIP. 


Tut many thousands who pass daily up and 
down the Thames, have had their curiosity ex- 
cited for some months past by the gigantic look- 
ing structure of iron which is gradually rising on 
its left bank, about four miles below London 
Bridge. In the locality familiarly known as the 
Isle of Dogs, where the river suddenly takes a 
. sweep round three-fourths of a circle, enclosing 
a morass of more than a mile in length and half 
a mile in breadth, the greater part of which is 
several feet below highwater-mark, some of our 
most extensive and eminent iron ship-builders 
have erected their factories. It is to one of these, 
at the southern extremity of the peninsula, we 
wish to conduct our readers. ‘The works are of 
great extent, and cover a large area of ground, 
which here, although so well suited to the opera- 
tions carried on, and so close to the metropolis, 
is comparatively valueless for other purposes. In 
Messrs. Scott Russell & Co.’s factory, iron ships 
and steamers of‘all sizes are being constantly 
constructed ; and the clank of thousands of ham- 
mers riveting red-hot bolts, and the heavy boom- 
ing sound of sledge and steam hammers, with 
the dense clouds of smoke and bursts of flame 
which meet the visitor as he approaches the 
works, must remind hij, if he have any military 
- experiences, of a fiercely-contested battle-field, 
whilst it indicates to all the extent and activity 
of the operations carried on within. The whole 
expanse of the interior of the factory is covered 
with sheets, and ribs, and bars of iron; ropes 
and puillies, winches and shears, railways to faci- 
Bate the conveyance of materials, and portable 
furnaces for heating the iron bolts, are encoun- 
tered at every turn; and iron vessels, in every 
stage of progress—their sterns pointing towards 
the river—occupy the numerous building slips. 
But our business is with none of these ; and pro- 

‘ceeding to an inner yard, with a wide frontage 
towards the river, we come upon the gigantic 
iron steam-ship which is now being built for the 
Eastern Steam Navigation Company. 

The present appearance of this leviathan, for 
as yet she has received no name, is as unlike that 
of a ship as can well be imagined. Four or five 
lofty walls of iron, standing some sixty feet 
apart, and supported by other transverse walls, 
would lead one to believe that here is the shell or 
framework of some enormous iron warchouses 
about to be shipped off to one of our colonies; 
and it requires a considerable stretch of the ima- 
gination to believe that these walls form portions 
of the interior of the hull of a merchant ship. 
At one extremity of the yard stands a flag-staff, 
on which a Union-jack is hoisted, which, we are 
told, will be her stern; and at the other extremi- 
ty another, to indicate her bows; and between 
these two points is a space of nearly 700 feet in 
length! The project of building a ship of her 
extraordinary dimensions when first made pub- 
lic, created a good deal of discussion, and, we 
may add, ridicule. It was urged that it would 
be impossible to construct a ship of 675 feet in 
length of sufficient strength, and that the first 
heavy sea she encountered would break her in 


. 
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two; that no port or harbor would have depth 
of water sufficient to float her; and that no 
amount of steam power she could carry would 
propel her at an average speed. Nevertheless, 
the Eastern Steam Company put faith in the 
calculations of their engineer, Mr. Brunel; Mr. 
Scott Russell undertook to build her, and she is 
now more than half completed. 

The preparation of the ground on which the 
leviathan ship is being constructed, was in itself 
a work of cqgsiderablé labor and cost. An em- 
bankment of about 1000 feet in length, and 500 
feet wide, was formed along the river side, by 
driving massive piles to a depth of 40 or 50 feet; 
and where the greatest weight is to be supported, 
along the line of the keel, the piles were driven 
in at intervals of five feet. The cargoes of two 
600 ton ships loaded with earth were then emp- 
tied upon these piles, and rammed firmly down, 
so as to form a solid foundation. On this plat- 
form, which is a few feet above highwater-mark, 
solid blocks of timber were placed at short inter- 
vals; and on these blocks, which stand about 
four feet high, the keel was laid, and is now car- 
ried out its full length of nearly 700 feet. The 
position of the ship is about 40 yards from the 
water, and parallel to the line of the river, with 
her head down the stream, as it would be impos- 
sible to turn a vessel of her length without great 
difficulty, even on the broad bosom of the 
Thames. The whole of the hull, even to the 
upper deck, will be formed of iron plates of con 
siderable thickness, and from her keel to about 
cight feet above the water line she will be double, 
or two perfect hulls one within the other, with an 
interval between them of about 36 inches. She 
will have ten water-tight compartments, at inter- 
vals of 60 feet; and these will be crossed by two 
longitudinal walls of iron, running the entire 
length of the ship, and again subdividing these 
compartments. While adding very materially 
to the strength of the hull, these longitudinal 
divisions will effect the further object of com- 
pletely isolating and separating the coal, which 
will be stowed in the sides, from the furnaces, 
boilers and machinery, which will be placed in 
the centre. The hulls are kept in their relative 
position to each other by longitudinal iron 
stringers or keelsons, at intervals of five feet; 
and in the event of any accident occurring to the 
outer covering, the inner hull will be strong 
enough to insure the perfect safety of the ship. 
The bottom is flat for a distance of 12 or 15 feet 
cither side of the keel, which, by the way, is ona 
line with the outer hull, and presents no obstruc- 
tion to her lying perfectly flat, and without 
straining, on the floor of a dock or cradle when 
repairs are needed. The iron plates of which 
her hull and compartments are formed are up- 
wards of an inch in thickness, ten feet long, and 
weigh about half a ton each. The lower part of 
the hold will contain the machinery, boilers, 
stores, coal, and merchandise; while the upper 
part will consist of three tiers of decks for the 
passengers, one above the other, and running the 
whole length of the vessel. The lowest of these 
tiers will be at least six or eight feet above the 
water line, and the decks will be eight feet apart, 
affording ample space for light and ventilation 
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—the latter being provided for by port-holes of 
- size, running at intervals along the sides, 
and which can kept open in any weather. 
For greager security, there will be a strong iron 
deck interposed between the furnaces and ma- 
chinery below and the passenger department 
above, thus cutting off all communication. The 
sleeping berths will be ranged round the sides, 
and there will be large saloons in the centre for 
each of the three decks, 60 feet in length, and 
of proportionate width. The upper deck, which 
covers all will be flush from stem to stern. This 
deck, which will add very materially to the 
strength of the hull, will be double and slightly 
arched. Its construction will be cellular, like that 
of the tubular bridge across the Menai Strait, 
and it will resist any amount of strain or con- 
cussion that can possibly be applied to it. 

The eo on which the ship is being con- 
structed, is one which is now recognized among 
all practical and scientific men—namely, that 
the strength of iron depends upon the plates be- 
ing placed at right angles to each other; and 
the whole framework of the hull has been ar- 
ranged with a view to this object. Internally, it 
is a combination of iron walls—ten running 
transversely, two intersecting these longitudinal- 
ly, and four crossing horizontally. All the walls 
are strengthened still further at the junctions by 
solid angle-irons; and the whole of this cellular 
arrangement is enclosed in a double iron-casing 
or hull, which gives the enormous mass perfect 
rigidity, and a strength which, we are assured, 
equals what it would be if formed of solid iron. 
The plates, although numbered by thousands, 
are ail eat out, in the first instance, A means of 
wooden models in the moulding-loft; each of 
them has its peculiar list or inclination and 
shape, with the number‘of holes to be punched ; 
and each of them, as it leaves the rolling-mill, 
where it is gauged to the sixteenth-part of an 
inch, has a particular letter and number marked 
legibly upon it; and by means of this name, 
which the plate ever afterwards retains, the work- 
men, on its arrival, know at once its position in 
the vast pile, and it proceeds straight to its des- 
tination. 

We now come to the machinery by which the 
vessel is to be propelled. She will be furnished 
both with paddle-wheels and a screw—the former, 
of a nominal power of 1000 horses; the latter, 
of 1600 horses: but, practically, the combined 
power may be estimated at 3000 horses. The 
paddle-wheel machinery is now being construct- 
ed in the same building-yard, in which a shed had 
to be built for the purpose of fitting and erecting 
the engines. The four cylinders in which the 
pistons are to work are the largest in the world, 
and the castings the largest that have ever been 
attempted in one piece. For each cylinder, 
about thirty-five tons of melted metal was re- 
quired; and when the dressing and clearing of 
superfluous metal was accomplished, they weigh- 
ed twenty-eight tons each. Of these unwielding 
masses of iron, three have been already success- 
fully cast, and without a flaw. For the castings, 
an enormous iron cofferdam was constructed in 
the ae to a depth of 25 feet; and after 
the mould had been properly prepared, into this 
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the contents of several caldrons of molten metal 
were simultaneously poured, and the casting 
made. Some idea of their great cize may be 
formed when we state, that lying on their sides 
on the ground, a man with his hat on may walk 
through without touching the upper side; and 
that a table and seats, calculated to accommodate 
eighteen persons, were laid in one of them. The 
engines, when erected and put together, will be 
upwards of 50 feet in height. The machinery 
for the screw-propeller is being made by Messrs. 
Watts of the Soho Foundry, and will be of simi- 
lar gigantic proportions. To set in motion this 
—__ machinery, there will be twenty vast 
urnaces'and as many boilers, the smoke and 
waste steam of which will be carried off by five 
funnels. The boilers and furnaces will occupy 
five of the central sixty-feet compartments of 
which we have already spoken, and the engines 
will be placed in two others. The weight of the 
entire machinery will be about 3000 tons, and of 
the hull 10,000 tons—making 13,000 tons. She 
will carry, in addition, several thousand tons of 
coal and merchandise, 1000 first-class, and 600 
second-class passengers, and her measurement 
capacity gives her something like 25.000 tons 
burden! Notwithstanding her enormous dimen- 
sions, her draught of water will be comparative 
ly small—not exceeding 20 feet when light, and 
20 feet when fully loaded. When afloat, she will 
present an appearance —_ different from that 
of any merchant-ship yet built. She will carry 
five or six masts and five funnels, and will re- 
semble a huge three-decker, like the Duke of 
Wellington, only that she will be nearly three 
times the Duke's length. The three decks appro- 
priated to passengers will rise, tier above tier, to 
a height of 35 feet out of the water; and the 
rows of port holes will, at a little distance, pre- 
sent the appearance of a formable battery of 
heavy artillery. At present, about half of her 
hull has been completed: she will be ready for 
launching next year, and will be sent into the 
water, broadside in, upon two enormous ways. 
Her cost will be upwards of £400,000. 

One of the great features in this gigantic un- 
dertaking is, that the vessel will carry coal for 
the whole voyage out and home; and the quan- 
tity required may be guessed at when we state 
that her voyage will be round the world. The 
great cost of coal has hitherto been the obstacle 
to the profitable employment of steam-ships on 
long sea-voyages. Coal will be put on board 
this leviathan at about 10s. per ton, while the 
cost of this necessary article at the Cape of Good 
Hope and Australia varies from L.2, 10s. to L.5 
per ton, to say nothing of the impracticability at 
times of procuring a sufficient supply at any 
price, and the loss occasioned by the delay in 
coaling, and the risk to the vessel. It is this 
which has hitherto prevented the ordinary class 
of steam-ships from competing successfully with 
sailing-vessels in the Australian trade ; and at 
the present moment there are only two steam- 
ships trading between England and Australia. 
Clipper-built ships can run the whole way from 
England to Port Phillip without stopping, unless 
short of water, or compelled te touch at some 
port from some other emergency. Another impor- 
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tant object which the company expect to achieve 
by the construction of this large ship is, that 
they will obtain a speed far superior to that of 
any vessel now afloat. At the recent meeting of 
the British Association in Liverpool, Mr. Scott 
Russell demonstrated that length was one of the 
essentials of speed; and he believes that it will 
be as easy to propel this vessel at eighteen or 
twenty miles an hour, as one of the ordinary size 
and dimensions at twelve miles an hour. to 
a recent period, our naval and mercantile ships 
were built with round bluff duck’s-breast bows ; 
and when any attempt was made to propel them 
at great speed, they heaped up a mound of water 
before them, which no power of sails or steam 
could drive the vessel through at a rapid rate ; 
in fact, the greater the attempted speed, and the 
more powerful the machinery, the greater was 
the resistance. At length the idea suggested it- 
self, of making the water lines of the ship cor- 
respond with the waves of the sea, by means of 
which she should gently and gradually divide 
the particles; instead of convex, therefore, fine 
hollow lines were substituted ; and the broadest 
part of the ship was gradually removed from 
near the bows to within a third of the stern. 
This form, which completely reverses the old 
model, has within the last twenty years been 
universally recognized and adopted in Europe 
and America; but it is by no means new. The 
old London wherries were built on this principle; 
the Indian boats, which are the finest of their 
class in the world, and the Turkish caiques, were 
all constructed with fine lines; and Mr. Scott 
Russell has reduced the form and speed to 
mathematical principles and calculation. Enter- 
ing-lines, 24 feet long, will give a speed, under 
ordinary circumstances, of 8 miles an hour; to 
obtain 16 miles an hour, the entrance-lines must 
be 100 feet long ; and to accomplish a speed of 
24 miles an hour, the ship must be upwards of 
400 feet in length’ ‘This is the secret of the 
speed of the JZimalaya steamship, which has the 
greatest speed, with the smallest expenditure of 
steam-power, of any vessel of her class; and 
this will be the secret of the success of our levi- 
athan steamship. 

As she now lies on the river's bank, she is ap- 
parently one of the most unwieldy-looking, mis- 
shapen masses to which the term ‘ship’ could be 
applied. On the water, she will present the ap- 
pearance and form of the finest and fastest clip- 
per, and will cut through the water with com- 
paratively little resistance. If any of our read- 
ers will take the trouble to mark off upon a 
sheet of paper a length of seven inches and 
three-quarters, and at a distance of about three 
inches from one end intersect it by a line of 
nearly an inch in length, and then form a trian- 
gle from this intersecting line to the furthest 
end, they will have a very good idea of the 
length and fineness of the entering-lines of the 
leviathan. Her actual measurements are 675 feet 
long, 83 feet wide at her greatest breadth of 
beam, and 60 feet deep in the hold. She will 
touch at no port between this and Australia—is 
expected to make the voyage in thirty days— 
and return by Cape Horn in thirty days more ; 
thus making the circuit of the globe in two 
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months! Although she. will carry masts and 
sails, it is not anticipated that the latter will be 
found of much service, as at her ordinary s 

of eighteen or twenty miles an hour, she will be 
in the unpleasant predicament of always having 
the wind in her teeth. Another of her qualifica- 
tions, which probably was not dreamed of at the 
time she was ordered to be constructed, is, that 
in consequence of her great speed, extreme 
sharpness, and the solid substantial manper in 
which she has been built, she will prove, with- 
out carrying an ounce of gunpowder, or a single 
warlike weapon on board, one of the most form- 
idable engines of destruction ever devised. The 
most powerful three-decker that ever floated 
would be cut in two, and broken up like an egg- 
shell, if the leviathan, with her tremendous 
‘weight of metal,’ of some twenty-five or thirty 
thousand tons, her sharp wedge-like bows, and a 
speed of twenty miles an hour, were to run full 
tilt at her while lying like a helpless log on the 
water; and so firmly will she be bound and 
knitted together, that there is every reason to be- 
lieve she would herself escape uninjured. With- 
out entering further upon these sanguinary spec- 
ulations, we may hope that the year 1855 will 
witness the completion of one of the most mag- 
nificent specimens of naval architecture the 
world has ever yet beheld. 
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Tue people of Corsica are amongst the most 
peculiar in Europe. They remind one of the 
middle ages—of its lawlessness, ferocity, re- 
vengefulness, feudal contentions, and savage 
warfare. Corsica is a department of France, 
but it has nothing Soonth dhovt it. Corsica 
is Italian—and more Italian than Italy itself. 
It is what Italy may have been hundreds of 
years ago, before it was civilized by arts, man- 
ners, and education. Napoleon was a Corsi- 
can, and never a Frenchman, though he made 
France and its glory the stepping-stones to his 
ambition. The Corsicans to this day are little 
better than a colony of banditti—it is parcelled 
out, as it were, among some two hundred rob- 
ber chieftains, cach confining himself to his 
particular district, from which he draws a rev- 
enue of irregular imposts, and permanent 
blackmail. Deadly feuds are still common 
amongst these “noble families ;’ and the pri- 
vate wars which decimated Europe in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, have still their 
counterpart in that island, and display them- 
selves in a perpetual play of sanguinary out- 
rages, of which, however, civilized Europe 
hears little or nothing. Yet, as recently as 
1848, we did hear of a terrible encounter 
which took place between the Filippi and 
Petrignani—the two great families of Ven- 
zolasco, a few miles from Bastia, in which two 
persons were killed and a large number 
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wounded. The rule of retaliation being cus- 
tomary in Corsica, ten persons were after- 
wards taken off by private assassination in 
consequence of this quarrel, one of the per- 
sons killed being a priest, a | soem of the 
Filippi, who was shot while descending the 
steps of the altar. 

The Corsican nobles live in houses or cas- 
tles, which are regularly fortified and senti- 
nelled,—and this is the case even when they 
live in towns,—the rival families sometimes, as 
in the case of the two families above named, 


living on opposite sides of the same street, so. 


that in times of hot feud, a mouse dare scarce- 
ly venture out of the opposite and rival house, 
without being a mark for sundry rifles from 
the other side of the way. When the villagers 
move out of doors, all of them belonging to 
one or the other factions, they take their rifles 
with them as a matter of course; and they 
shoot at their enemies, or are shot at by them, 
with equal sang froid. Deadly enmities are 
caused by slight matters. For instance, a 
young gentleman, the son of a M. Malaspina, 
sought the hand of the daughter of an old 
= belonging to the opposite faction. 

e youth was refused, and forthwith shot the 
old gentleman ; on which the relatives of the 
murdered man waged the usual Corsican ven- 
detta of the murderer, and all his kin, the issue 
of which, was that M. Malaspina, the father 
of the would-be bridegroom, was shortly after 
assassinated. This occurrence took place only 
a few years back. 

Such being the character of the nobles, that 
of the common people may easily be imagined. 
Small banditti abound in all parts of Corsica, 
which are frequently taken into the pay of the 
chiefs on the occasion of a feudal outbreak. 
At other times they plunder for themselves, 
and carry on their own feuds. Every man of 
them on armed in broad daylight, and is 
ready to send a bullet through a rival on a 
moment’s notice. Yet, would you believe it, 
there is an almost religious sense of “ honor” 

revailing amongst these banditti—when 

unted by the gendarmes, they will peril their 
lives in the succor of their fellows,—and on 
such occasions, to conceal, and if need be, de- 
fend a robber by force of arms, is regarded 
almost in the light of a sacred duty. Keep- 
ing in mind these circumstances, the reader 
will be able to understand the dark tragedy 
which we are now about to relate. It is no 
mere invention, but an actual occurrence, the 


— facts of which were published in the 


French papers a few years since; and we 
may add, that it is thoroughly characteristic 
of the more savage and ferocious features of 
Corsican life. 

A little to the north-west of Porto Vecchio, 
the land rises rapidly from the seashore to- 
wards the interior; and after some three 





hours’ walking, through tortuous roads, some- 
times cut across by ravines, and in many 
pees obstructed by rocks, the traveller at 
ength reaches an extensive copse, known in 
the island as the Maquis of Porto Vecchio. 
The copse is so dense in many places—so 
twined and interlaced together by strong 
er that even the sheep fail to penetrate 
them. 

When a Corsican kills another Corsican in 
a feud or a quarrel, he takes to the copse;_and 
if he be provided with gun, powder, and ball, 
he will be able to live there for a time in per- 
fect security. The shepherds all provide the 
fugitive with bread, cheese, and chestnuts, 
and he has nothing to fear from the relatives 
of the deceased, except when he next descends 
to the towns to lay in a fresh store of ammu- 
nition. 

Mateo Falcone lived on the skirts of this 
copse, in the year 18—. He was a man mod- 
erately well to do in the world: a sort of far- 
mer, though he did no work himself; he lived 
on the produce of his flocks, which his shep- 
herds, a kind of nomadic race, pastured among 
the neighboring hills. Mateo was about fifty 

ears of age at the date of our narrative. 
magine a little thick-set man, with frizzled 
hair, black as jet, an aquiline nose, compressed 
lips, and large black lustrous eyes. His dex- 
terity with his gun was cited as extraordina- 
ry, even in a country where most of the na- 
tives are expert marksmen. At a hundred 
and twenty paces he could send a bullet 
through the shoulder or head of a deer with 
pone and certainty. His fire was as dead- 
at night as by day, and some of his reported 
eats of dexterity in this way would appear 
incredible to those who have not travelled in 
Corsica. : ; 

Mateo Falcone was a warm friend, but a 
deadly enemy. Kindly and charitable amongst 
his neighbors, he lived at peace with them, and 
was much respected in the Porto Vecchio dis- 
trict, notwithstanding several feats performed 
with his deadly rifle, which would not have 
added to his respectability among a less say- 
age community. For instance, it was cur- 
rently related of him, that at Corte, from 
which place he had married his wife, he had 
summarily disembarrassed himself of a rival, 
almost as good a shot as himself, and who was 
formidable, alike, in love as in war; at least, 
Mateo got all the credit of a certain rifle bul- 
let whic surprised this rival of his, as he was 
one day shaving himself before a little mirror 
hung in his window-frame. But the affair 
having blown over, Mateo married the object 
of this rivalry ; and his wife, me brought 
him, first, three daughters, at which Mateo 
was much annoyed.) and lastly, a son, whom 
he named Fortunato. He was the hope of the 
family, and the inheritor of the family name. 
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The daughters were all well married ; and Ma- 
teo, at need, could reckon upon the poignards 
and carbines of his sons-in-law. tts son, 
Fortunato, was, at the date of our story, only 
ten years old, and he, already, gave indica- 
tions of a good disposition and character. 

One day, in autumn, Mateo set out early, 
with his wife, to visit one of his flocks, which 
was ing in a distant part of the copse. 
Little Fortunato wished to accompany him, 
but the place was too far off, so the boy was 
left to take care of the house. Mateo had 
been gone some hours, and the little boy was 
lying carries in the sun, gazing at the blue 
mountains in the distance, and congratulatin 
himself that, on the coming Sunday, he shoul 
go tothe neighboring town to dine with his 
uncle, the corporal,* when he was suddenly 
roused by the report of a gun. He rose and 
looked across the plain, towards the place 
from whence the noise proceeded. Other 
shots followed, fired at irregular intervals, and 
always coming nearer and nearer. At last, 
along the path which led from the plain, to- 
wards the ‘hese of Mateo, there appeared. a 
man wearing a pointed bonnet, such as the 
Corsican mountaineers usually wear; he was 
a bearded, wild-looking fellow, covered with 
rags, and he dragged himself along with diffi- 
culty, leaning heavily on his carbine. He 
had just received a musket bullet in his 
thigh. 

his man was a bandit—a proscribed Cor- 
sican—who, having set out by night, to buy 
gunpowder in the neighboring town, had fall- 
en into an ambuscade of gendarmes. After 
making a vigorous defence, he began to re- 
treat, firing upon his pursuers, who followed 
him from rock to rock, and gained rapidly 
upon him; but his wound seriously impeded 
his flight, and despairing of reaching the copse, 
in his wounded state, he forthwith made for 
the dwelling of Mateo. 

“ You are the son of Mateo Falcone ?” said 
he to Fortunato, as he drew near. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I am Gianetto Sanpiero. Iam pur- 
sued by yellow-necks.t Hide me, for I can 
proceed no further.” 

“ And what will my father say, if I conceal 
you without his permission ?” 

“ He will say thou hast done well.” 

“ How do I know that ?” 

“ Come,” said the man, eagerly; “ hide me 
quickly ; they will be here directly.” 


* The caporaux were formerly the chiefs of the 
common people of Corsica, and their leaders when 
they rose in insurrection ‘against the feudal lords. 
Society, in Corsica, is divided into five castes: gen- 
a wae some are magnifica, and others 
signori,) caporali, citizens, plebeians, and foreigners. 

t The hen of the Corsican 0 mon volti- 
geurs, was then brown, with a yellow collar. 
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“ Wait till my father comes.” ; 

“Wait? Curses! Hide me at once, orI 
kill you.” 

Fortunato replied with the greatest non- 
chalance: “ Your gun is discharged, and you 
have no more charges in your cartouche-box.” 

“ But I have my dagger.” 

“ And can you run as quick as I?” asked 
the boy, springing lightly beyond the bandit’s 
each. 

“ Ah! you are not, then, the son of Mateo 
Falcone. He would never let me be arrested 


— 


-at his door.” 


The boy appeared moved. “ What will you 
give me,” said he, approaching the man, “ if I 
conceal you ?” 

The bandit felt within a leather pouch which 
he wore round his waist, and drew forth a five- 
franc piece, which he had doubtless intended 
to spend on ammunition. Fortunato smiled 
at sight of the money. He took it, and said, 
“T will hide you, then; fear nothing.” 

Very near to the house was a hay-rick, into 
a hole in the bottom of which Fortunato direct- 
ed the bandit tocreep. Then, hastily coverin 
up the opening, the boy brought the cat an 
its litter of kittens, and placed them over the 
hiding-place. Seeing traces of blood along 
the path, he ran and sprinkled dust over them, 
and then lay down again’ in the sun, as if 
asleep. 

In a few minutes, six voltigeurs, commanded 
by an adjutant, appeared before the door of 
ateo. This adjutant happened to be a dis- 
tant relative of Falcone. He was called Tio- 
doro Gamba: he was an active fellow, some- 
what of a terror to the bandits, several of 
whom he had tracked and captured. 

“Good day to you, my young cousin,” said 
he, accosting Fortunato. “Dear me! what a 
big boy you have grown! Have you seen a 
man this way, just now ?” 

“Yes; Iam big; but I have not grown so 
tall as you yet, cousin,” said the boy, assuming 
a simple air. 

“ Oh! you will be very soon; but tell me— 
have you seen a man pass by?” 

“ Have I seen a man by?” 

“Yes, a man with a pointed black cap, and 
a red and yellow waistcoat ?” 

“ A man with a pointed black cap, and a 
red and yellow waistcoat ?” 

“Yes! answer me quick, and don’t repeat 
my questions.” . 

«Well, then, M. le Curé passed this morn- 
ing, on his horse Peter. He asked me how 
father did, and I said——” ; 

“ Ah! you little rogue, you are up to trick ! 
Tell me at once if Gianetto, the bandit, has 
passed, for it is him we seek : I am quite cer- 
tain that he came this way.” 








“ How am I to know ?” 
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“How are you to know? WhyI know 

well that. you have seen him.” 

“Do you think I can see people when I am 
asleep ?” 

“You have not been asleep, you good-for- 
nothing. The firing must have awakened 

ou.” 

“ You think, then, cousin, that your muskets 
make so big a noise. . I can tell you that fa- 
ther’s carbine makes a far bigger.” 

“May the devil confound you, you little 
reprobate. I am certain you have seen Gian- 
etto. I shall not be surprised if you have even 
concealed him. Ho! comrades; let us search 
the house. He was hopping along on one leg, 
and could not have gone far. sides, here 
are the tracks of blood.” 

“ And what will papa say?” asked Fortu- 
nato, with a grin—* what will he say when. he 
learns that you have entered his house while 
he was absent ? : 

“ Scamp that you are ?” cried the adjutant, 
seizing the boy by the ear, “I have a good 
mind to make you change your tune: per- 
haps twenty strokes with the flat of a sabre 
will make you speak out.” 

Fortunato grinned again. “ But my father 
is Mateo Falcone, you know,” said he with 
emphasis. 

“ Don’t you know, you little fool, that I can 
carry you to Corte or to Bastia, where I 
could put you into a dungeon, with irons on 
your legs. Now, sirrah, I will have you 

illotined, unless you tell me at once where 
Cianetto Sanpiero is.” 

The boy burst into laughter at his cousin’s 
threat. He only repeated, “But my father is 
Mateo Falcone.” 

“ Adjutant,” said one his men to him in a 
low voice, “ pray don’t get us embroiled with 
Mateo.” 

Gamba was evidently embarrassed, and was 
in doubts as to how he was to proceed. He 
went to a side with the men, and consulted 
with them in an under tone. By this time 
they had thoroughly searched the house, but 
could find ne traces of the fugitive. The 
search did not take them long; for Mateo’s 
cabin consisted of but one square room, with 
the usual furniture of table, seats, chests, and 
articles for hunting or domestic uses. Mean- 
while, Fortunato lay down and caressed the 
cat and her kittens, and seemed maliciously 
to enjoy the confusion of the voltigeurs and 
his cousin. 

One of the men approached the hayrick ; 
he saw the cat, and gave her a passing. poke 
with his bayonet amongst the hay; but he 
shrugged his shoulders, as if he felt that to 
search there were only absurd. Nothing stir- 
red, nor did the face of the boy betray the 
slightest emotion. 
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The adjutant and his men uttered impreca- 
tions at the continued obstinacy of Fortunato. 
They already began to think of proceeding 
across the plain, when the adjutant, seeing 
that all threats were vain, determined to try a 
different course, and to see what flattery and 
bribes would effect. 

« Little cousin, come here,” said he; “ you 
seem to be a merry fellow. You are playing 
the rogue with me a bit; and if it wern’t for 
the uneasiness that I would be causing to m 
cousin Mateo, I would certainly carry you of 
with me.” 

“ Bah!” 

“ But when my cousin returns, see if I do 
not tell him of this affair, and then see if he 
will not flog you within an inch of your life 
for having Tied to me so.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“ Well, yen will see. But come now, if 
you will only be a good boy, I will give you 
something nice.” 

“ And I will give you a bit of advice,” said 
Fortunato, “ which is, that if you waste more 
time, Gianetto will surely get into the copse, 
and then it will be of no more use for you and 
your louts to go in search of him.” 

The adjutant had drawn from his fob a 
silver watch, worth about ten crowns; and 
observing the eyes of the little Fortunato 
sparkled as he caught sight of it, holding it up 
by its copper chain, he said to him— , 

“Now, you little rogue, you! Wouldn’t 
you like to have a watch like this round your 
neck ? and then you could walk the streets 
of Porto Vecchio as gay as a peacock; and 
then a om would ask of you, ‘ What o'clock 
is it, Master Fortunato?’ on which you would 
say, ‘ Look at my watch and see !”’ 

“Oh, yes, when I am a little bigger, my 
uncle, the corporal, is to give me a watch.” 

“ But the son of thy uncle has already got 
one, though he is younger than you ; and then 
his watch is nothing like so fine a one as this.” 

The boy sighed. 

“ Well, will you have this watch or not, my 
little cousin ?” 

Fortunato, glancing at the watch with the 
corner of his eye, looked like a cat to whom a 
whole chicken is offered. He fancied that his 
cousin was only mocking him, and he durst not 
clutch the watch. From time to time he 
turned his eyes away from it, as if to avoid the 
temptation; and the expression of his face 
svemed to say, “ How very cruel this pleasant- 
ry is!” 

But the adjutant seemed to be quite in ear- 
nest, and still held out the watch. At length 
Fortunato cried, “ Why do you mock me so ?” 

“ By heavens Ido not mock you! only tell 
me where Gianetto is, and this watch is yours.” 





Fortunato still smiled incredulously, and 
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fixing his black eyes on those of the adjutant, 
he fancied he saw there‘an expression of that 
good faith which his words pretended. 

“ May I lose my epaulette,” cried the adju- 
tant, “if I do not at once give you the watch 
on the condition I have named. Comrades, 
you are witnesses; and I cannot go back from 
my word.” 

Thus speaking, he brought the watch nearer 
to the boy’s eyes, till it almost touched his pale 
cheek. One might see the struggle going on 
in his bosom, between covetousness and the 
rights of hospitality — regarded as almost sa- 
cred by Corsicans. His breast heaved, and 
he seemed ready to choke. The watch was 
still before his eyes; it turned round and 
swung before him, almost touching the point 
of his nose. At last, little by little, the te 
right hand raised itself towards the watch ; 
the tips of his fingers touched it; and then it 
rested within his hand, without the adjutant 
quitting the end of the chain. The dial was 
azure; the case had been newly polished ; 
shining in the sun, it appeared all on fire. 
The temptation was too strong, and it mas- 
tered the boy. 

Fortunato raising his left hand, pointed with 
his thumb over his shoulder at the hayrick 
against which he was leaning. The adjutant 
instantly comprehended the meaning of the 
sign. He let go the chain, and Fortunato 
found himself the possessor of a watch! He 
sprang up with the agility of a young deer, 
and bounded off some ten paces from the hay- 
rick, which the voltigeurs were now ron 
esearching. 

They soon saw the hay stirring; and then 
a man, all bloody, with a dagger in his hand, 
emerged from the bottom of the rick; but, as 
he attempted to gain his feet, his stiffened 
wound prevented him from holding himself 
upright, and he fell. The adjutant threw him- 
self upon the man, and snatched his dagger 
from him and in a few seconds, despite a still 
desperate resistance, the bandit was tightly 
bound with cords—a king’s prisoner. 

Gianetto, lying on the ground, bound like 
a faggot, now turned his head towards Fortu- 
nato, who by this time had drawn nigh. “Ah, 
traitor, son of ” His reproach was de- 
livered in a tone of infinite contempt, rather 
than of anger. The boy threw at him the 
piece of silver which he had received from 
the robber as the price of his concealment, as 
if conscious that he did not now deserve to 
retain it; but the bandit took no notice of the 
act. He coolly said to the adjutant, “ My 
dear Gamba, I cannot walk; you will be 
obliged to carry me to the town.” 

“Why,” said Gamba, “only a few minutes 
ago, you ran like a roebuck; but be at your 
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league upon my back. Nevertheless, com™ 
rade, we shall make a litter of branches for 
ou, and spread your cloak over it; we shall 

able to get horses at the farm of Crespoli.” 

“ Good !” said the prisoner; “and put a lit- 
tle straw upon the litter, that I may S some- 
what comfortable.” 

. While the voltigeurs were thus busy, some 
constructing the litter, others, in dressing Gi- 
anetto’s wound, Mateo Falcone and his wife 
suddenly appeared at the turn of the path 
which led into the copse. The wife was hea- 
vily laden with a great sack of chestnuts, while 
her husband strutted on before, carrying onl 
his gun in his hand, with another slung in his 
shoulder-belt; for it is thought unseemly 
amongst men of his class in Corsica to carry 
any other burden than fire-arms. 

‘At sight of the soldiers near his house, Ma- 
teo’s first thought was that they had come to 
arrest him. But wherefore? Had he done 
anything of late ‘to embroil him with the au- 
thorities ? No; he could call to mind nothing. 
He enjoyed a good character,—as characters 

o in Corsica. He had a very fair repute ; 

ut then he wasa Corsican and a mountaineer; 
and there are perhaps few of such who, if 
they ransack their- memory, will not find re- 
corded there some peccadillo or other,—such 
as a musket shot, a dagger-stroke, and such 
small matters. But then Mateo at this pre- 
cise time had his conscience even clearer than 
most people in this respect; for it was now 
some ten years since he had drawn trigger 
on aman. Being always wary, however, he 
put himself in a position of defence, and de- 
termined to advance cautiously. 

“ Wife,” said he to Guiseppa, “set down 
the sack, and hold yourself in readiness.” She 
did so in an instant. He unslung his second 
gun, and gave it to her to hold. Carrying the 
other in his hand, he advanced slowly towards 
the house, ready, at the slightest hostile de- 
monstration, to throw himself behind the big- 
gest trunk of a tree he could find, from the 
cover of which he might securely deliver his 
fire. His wife quietly followed his steps. The 
business of a good helpmate in Corsica, we 
may remark, is, in case of a fight, to charge 
the arms of her husband. 

On the other hand, the adjutant was very 
much concerned at seeing Mateo advance in 
this manner, with cautious steps, his gun in 
his hand and his finger on the trigger. If, by 
chance, Gianetto, his prisoner, should prove a 
relative—no matter how distant—of Mateo or 
his wife, then, said the adjutant to himself, the 
contents of these two guns will certainly be 
lodged in two of us, as sure as a letter by the 
post, and much quicker, even though I am his 
relative. 

In this dilemma, Gamba ventured on a bold 





ease; I am well pleased to have taken you, 
and I would be willing myself to carry you a 





course, which was, to advance frankly to Mateo 
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and tell him of the whole affair. So he walked 
forward to meet him; but the short distance 
which separated him from Mateo seemed ter- 
ribly long. e 
“Hallo! ah! my old comrade,” cried he, 
advancing, “how goes it with you? “ Don’t 
you know me? “Tis I, your cousin Gamba. 

Mateo, without replying a word, stopped, 
and, as the other spoke, he raised the barrel 
of his gun, and placed it over his shoulder, as 
the adjutant joined him. : 

“Good day, brother,” said the adjutant, 
holding out his hand; “ It is a long time since 
I have seen you.” 

“ Good day, brother.” F 

“I had come to say ‘good day’ to you in 

sing, and to my cousin Pepa. We have 
Pad a long journey to-day ; but we must not 
complain of our fatigue, for we have made a 
lorious prize. We have just taken Gianetto 
Sanpiero.” E 

“God be praised,” exclaimed Guiseppa ; 
“he stole a milk goat of ours last week.” 

These words delighted Gamba. 

* Poor devil,” said Mateo, “ he was hungry.” 

“The fellow fought like a lion,” continued 
the adjutant, somewhat mortified; “he has 
killed one of my men, and not content with 
that, he has broken the arm of Corporal Char- 
don—but that doesn’t matter so much, as he is 
only a Frenchman. He got himself so tho- 
roughly concealed among he hay that the 
himself could not have found him out, 
had it not been for my little cousin Fortuna- 
to.” 

“ Fortunato?” cried Mateo. 

“ Fortunato ?” repeated Guiseppa. 

“ Yes, Gianetto lay hidden beneath the hay- 
rick there, but my little cousin pointed out the 
scoundrel. I will tell his uncle of it, to his 
praise; and his name, as well as theirs, shall 
appear in the report of the transaction which 
I will send in to the Advocate General.” 

“ Curses!” muttered Mateo to himself. 

They had by this time come up to the group 
before the cottage. Gianetto lay stretched 
upon the litter, and the party was ready to 
start for the town. When the prisoner saw 
Mateo advancing with Gamba, he smiled bit- 
terly, and turning his head towards the door 
of the house, he spat. at the threshold, crying, 
“ House of a traitor!” 

Only a man reckless of death durst venture 
thus to pronounce the word “ traitor,” apply- 
ing it to Mateo Falcone. A thrust of the 
dagger, not needing to be repeated, would in- 
stantly have paid for the insult; but now 
Mateo made no other sign than to carry his 
hand to his face, as a man would do who feels 
himself overwhelmed with shame and igno- 
miny. 

Fortunato had entered the house on seeing 
his father come up. He now approached the 
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bound bandit, bearing a bowl of milk, which 
he presented, with abashed eyes, to Gianetto., 

“ Be off! far from me!” cried the prisoner 
with a thundermg voice. Then, turning 
towards one of the soldiers, he said, “ Comrade, 
give me a drink.” The soldier placed a gourd 
of water in his hands, and the bandit thanked 
him—the man with whom, but a few minutes 
before, he had been exchanging deadly shots. 
Then he requested the man to fasten his hands 
so that they might lie across his breast, in 
place of having them tied: behind his bagk. 
“I like,” said he, “to be laid at my ease.” 
They endeavored to satisfy him; then the 
adjutant gave the signal to depart, bade adieu 
to Mateo, and moved off in the direction of 
the town at a quick pace. 

Mateo, Guiseppa, and the boy, went into 
the cottage. More than ten minutes elapsed 
before Mateo opened his lips. The boy seem 
ed very uneasy, and anxiously regarded his 
father and mother by turns; while Mateo, 
leaning on his gun, eyed his son with a look 
of terrible anger. 

“ You begin well!” at last said Mateo, in a 
calm voice, but frightful to those who knew 
the nature of the man. 

“Father!” cried the boy, advancing with 
tears in his eyes, as if to throw himself on his 
knees. But Mateo furiously exclaimed, “ Get 
thee behind me!” And the boy stopped and 
sobbed, standing immovable at a few paces off. 

Guiseppa approached. She had caught 
sight of the watch-chain, the end of which 
hung from the shirt breast of Fortunato. 

“Who has given thee this watch?” she 
asked, in a severe tone. 

“ My cousin, the adjutant.” 

Falcone seized the watch, and dashing it 
violently on the hearthstone, broke it into a 
hundred pieces. 

“ Wife,” cried he, “is this boy mine ?” 

The brown cheeks of Guiseppa became in- 
stantly red. “What say you, Mateo? Do 
a now what frightful words you have 
said ?” 

“ Well! this boy is the first of his race that 
has played the traitor.” 

The crying and sobbing of Fortunato re- 
doubled, but Mateo kept his lynx eyes, lighted 
up with a kind of subdued fury, constantly 
fixed on him. At last he struck the ground 
with the butt-end of his gun, then rose, threw 
it over his shoulder, and took the road towards 
the copse, calling on Fortunata to follow him. 
The boy obeyed. 

Guiseppa ran after Mateo, and seized him 
by the arm. “He is thy son,” said she, with 
a voice full of trembling, and fixing her dark 
eyes upon those of her husband, as if to read 
what was passing in his darkened soul. 

“ Leave me alone,” said Mateo, shaking her 





off ; “ I am his father.” 





NEW BOOKS. « 


pd kissed her son, and) 


eabin. She threw 
; \ “fore a rude image of 

the Virgin, and to-it with fervor. 
Meanwhile Falé“nwe proceeded about two 
hundred paces along the foot-path, and tien 
descended into a little ravine where he stop- 
ad. He sounded the*earth with the butt of 
is gun, and found it Was soft and easy to dig. 


The place was guitable for his purpose. 

“ Fortunato, go and stand Hestde that big 

The boy did as he was bidden, and then he 
knelt down. 

“ Say thy prapers.” 

“ My father, my father, do not kill me.” 

“ Say thy prayers!” repeated Mateo, in a 
terrible voice. e boy, sobbing and wee 
ing, repeated the Pater and the Credo, His 
father, in a loud voice, responded Amen! at 
the end of each prayer. 

“Are these all the prayers that you know ?” 

“ My futher, I still know the Ave ‘Maria and 
the Litany, which my aunt ht me.” 

“ It is very long—but never mind} go on.” 

The boy said the Litany in a fajnt-voice. 

“ Have you done ?” 

“Oh, my father, mercy! Pardon me! I 
will never do the like again! I will pray my 
cousin, the corporal, to get Gianetto for- 
given !” 

He went on speaking. Mateo raised his 
mn and levelled it at the youth, saying, “ May 

xod pardon thee!” The boy made a desper- 
ate effort to rise and run to his father’s knees. 
But there was not time. Mateo fired, and 
Fortunato fell dead. 
Without casting one glance at the corpse, 


- Mateo took the road towards his home for a 


e wherewith to dig a grave for his boy. 

e had not gone many steps before he met 
Guiseppa, who had ran out alarmed at the 
sound of the gun-shot. 

“ What hast thou done ?” she cried. 

“ Justice!” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“In the ravine: Iam going to bury him. 
He died like a Christian : I will have a mass 
said for him. And let my son-in-law, Tiodo- 
ro Bianchi, be sent for to come and live with 
us now.” 





GIVE. 


Sze the rivers flowing, 
Downward to the sea, 

Pouring all their treasures 
Bountifal and free— 

Yet to help their giving 
Hidden springs arise ; 

Or, if need be, showers 
Feed them from the skies ! 





Watch the ony flowers. 
. Their ri agrence’ 

Load the air with perfumes, 
From their beauty shed— 

Yet their lavish spending, 
Leaves them not in dearth, 

With fresh life replenished 
By their mother eaitth. 


Give thy heart’s best treasures 

From fair nature learn ; 
Give thy love,—and ask not, 
* ait not a return! 


the more thou spendest 
Fiom thy little store, 
With a double bounty, 
God will give thee more. € 
Household Words. 


¥ 





ETERNITY.—Srewart. 


Tuov rollest on, O deep, unmeasured sea ! 
Thy length and depth, a mystery profound ; 
Days, weeks, years, éenturies in immensity, 
Pass on, nor leave a footstep or a sound. 
Thou lightest up thy smooth, unwrinkled brow, 
Beyond the limits of the utmost thought,— 

A shoreless space, where ages mutely bow 
Like bubbles on thy bosom, and are not. 

We hear the tramp of feet, we see the throng 
Of generations flashing through the gloom: , 
They fade, and others rise; and far along 
Thy cavern yawns, and nature finds her tomb 
In thee. But thou, nor young, nor old, art ever- 


more 
One all-pervading space,—a sea without a shore. 





NEW BOOKS. 
We have received the following new books 
from the publishers :— 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
7 volumes. Little, Brown & Company. [“ We 
are Seven.” Seven beautiful volumes ye are! 
And ye are all here. What a noble present this 
would be for ———! But we cannot aflord to part 
with them: they are so beautiful in type 
and printing—and so neatly bound—and above 
all so convenient in size. e shall never read 
our super-royal octavo again. That was a well 
edited, and well printed edition. But we cannot 
give it away—for it is too much worn to be pre- 
sentable; and too old a friend to be ,,arted with. 
And somebody will be glad of the opportunity of 
making a present so acceptable to the receiver, 
and so honorable to the taste of the giver. 

The press-work of these volumes is so well 
done by Metcalf & Company of Cambridge, thas 
it will Lear comparison with any London print- 
ing. American printers are sometimes too 
much in haste, to give a full, distinct, black im- 
pression. Good type, and good paper are wasted 





if by default of the printer there be an irregular 
or light impression.] 








